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ROSS'S... 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONACE 


To be found again in “foreign parts”’—but very scarce at home. 
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Boomerang! 


«Look what I’ve found,’’ exclaimed Alice. the Keeper, as he deftly took the glass of Guinness that 


, ’ . eo ” , ! : . 
‘*Why,’ cried the Kangaroo,‘ it’s a boomerang! the Kangaroo had just poured out. 


“Does it taste like an ordinary meringue ?”’ 
Alice asked hopetully. 


But the Kangaroo wasn't listening. ‘* A 


boomerang !"’ he exclaimed. = ** It all Comes back to 
me! The outbacks .. . Guinness... ah, how good 
it tastes when you're hot and tired . . . sitting in the 


shade of a blue-gum tree.”’ 


S 


‘* My Goodness, it comes back to me,”’ said 


G.E.1455 
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SATURDAY, MAY 21, 


1949. 


HALF-A-MILLION BERLINERS CELEBRATE THE END OF THE 322-DAY BLOCKADE: A SECTION OF THE VAST CROWD WHICH 
ASSEMBLED BEFORE THE SCHOENEBERG TOWN HALL, ULS. SECTOR, ON MAY 12, AND HEARD SPEECHES BY GERMAN LEADERS. 


On Thursday, May 12, Western Berlin rejoiced over the lifting of the blockade, which 
took place at one minute past midnight (Local Time) that morning (11.1 p.m 
Wednesday, May 1!, B.S.T.) after having endured for 322 days. Citizens assembled in 
immense numbers at a demonstration outside the Town Hall at Schoeneberg, in the 
I where, according to some estimates, 500,000 people 


Inited States sector of the city, 


gathered to hear speeches by Professor Reuter, the Chief Burgomaster of the city, and 
other German leaders. Our photograph, although it only shows a section of the 
crowd, indicates the magnitude of the assembly, which was well-disciplined and quiet. 
Other photographs illustrating scenes in Berlin after the lifting of the blockade are given 
n following pages. The blockade was imposed by the Russians in June, 1948 
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by 


CHUGGING ITS WAY INTO CHARLOTTENBURG IN THE BRITISH SECTOR OF BERLIN EARLY ON THURSDAY MORNING, 


" , 12: — _ ’ SINCE THE IMPOSITION OF THE BLO : 
HOISTING THE SLOGAN “‘GREETINGS TO WESTERN GERMANY": THE CREW MAY 12; THE FIRST TRAIN—A MILITARY ONE—TO ENTER THE CITY SI CKADE 


OF A LOCOMOTIVE PREPARING FOR THE FIRST JOURNEY FROM BERLIN, 


THE FIRST CAR THROUGH THE IRON GATE AT HELMSTEDT: A BRITISH JEEP STARTING OFF WATCHED 
BY AN ENTHUSIASTIC CROWD AMID THE GLARE OF MAGNESIUM FLARES. ADORNED WITH WREATHS OF LAUREL AND RIBBON STREAMERS, AND GREETED BY EXCITED CROWDS: 
THE FIRST TRUCK TO ENTER BERLIN FROM THE WESTERN SECTOR CHECKING IN ON MAY I2. 





ENGAGED ON A STRENUOUS YET JOYFUL TASK: GERMAN MEN ANB WOMEN BEARING THE SLOGAN HURRA, WE STILL LIVE ": THE FIRST INTER-ZONAL BUSES TO LEAVE BERLIN &N ROUTE 
REMOVING THE RUBBLE BARRICADES BETWEEN THE BERLIN SECTOR BOUNDARIES. FOR HANOVER. THIS REINSTITUTED SERVICE WILL NOW AGAIN BECOME REGULAR. 


UNRESTRICTED PASSAGE BY ROAD AND RAIL INTO BERLIN ONCE MORE: 


The ending of the 322-days blockade of Berlin instituted in June last year by the aircraft landings had been made at Gatow airfield during the blockade. This represents 
Russians and lifted just after midnight on Thursday morning, May 12 (local time), an average landing’ rate of one aircraft every 5 mins. 4 secs., and the delivery of 
1949, was received with heartfelt relief by the citizens of the beleaguered city. Their 1} tons of freight per minute. It is indeed fitting that, in memory of this feat, 
joy was combined with appreciation for the manner in which the air-lift has kept Herr Neumann, chairman of the Social Democratic Party in Berlin, should have 
them supplied with the means of existence during this trying period. The R.A.F. proposed that the square ,before the Tempelhof airfield be renamed Platz der 
wnnounced that on May 12, when the blockade ended, 90,063 British and American. | Luftbriicke (Airbridge Square). The procedure for ending the blockade was carried 
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THE FIRST TRAIN TO LEAVE THE BRITISH-RUSSIAN BORDER CHECK-POINT AT HELMSTEDT AT 1.30 A.M. ON MAY I2: 
IT CARRIED BRITISH SOLDIERS, WHO CHEERED VOCIFEROUSLY AS THEY LEFT ON THE TRIP, 


“ , 


RIGHT AWAY” FOR THE BERLIN EXPRESS FROM FRANKFURT ON MAY 12: 
THE STATIONMASTER IS GIVING THE HISTORIC SIGNAL. 


THE 


WELCOMED WITH GARLANDS AND DECORATED BASKETS CONTAINING BOTTLES OF SCHNAPPS: 


SURROUNDED BY BERLINERS ANXIOUS TO PRESS GIFTS OF EVERY KIND ON THEM: THE FIRST BRITISH DRIVERS TO REACH BERLIN FROM HELMSTEDT. 


TWO DRIVERS 
AFTER ENTERING THE CHECK-POINT ON THE AUTOBAHN ENTRY 


INTO THE UNITED STATES SECTOR. 








A BUS FROM BERLIN BY ROUTE FOR HANOVER CROSSING THE WOODEN BRIDGE OVER THE ELBE : THIS BRIDGE, WHICH “ FREE PASSAGE " ONCE MORE INTO BERLIN THROUGH THE RUSSIAN SECTOR: 
SEEMS NOW QUITE SOLID, WAS LAST YEAR DECLARED BY THE RUSSIANS TO BE UNSAFE. GERMAN WORKMEN RE-ERECTING A SIGN IN GERMAN AND RUSSIAN. 
Ee 


SCENES IN THE CITY AND ON THE WAY THERE AS THE BLOCKADE ENDED. 


out without a hitch. The iron gate on the British side of the zonal frontier at at 1.30 a.m. It was made up of two parts, an American section from Frankfurt, 


ts 

of 

t Helmstedt was opened at the appointed time by a corporal of the Royal Corps of and a British from Bielefeld. Two American jeeps were the first vehicles to leave 
“ Military Polica, and the first cars, military vehicles and lorries went ahead, encountering 

er 

d 


no delay at the Russian check-point. The Times correspondent compared the scene 
to a fair, for a large crowd had gathered and magnesium flares went off to light the 
scene for photographers. The first train to Berlin from the west crossed the frontier 


Berlin for the Western Zone. The first from Helmstedt were British cars carrying 
officers and men, and were followed by radio vans relaying reports to Berlin and 
Helmstedt on the state of the road. Berliners received the first cars with enthusiasm, 
and pressed gifts on the drivers, but showed dignity and restraint in their rejoicing. 
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S° the Russians and the Western Powers, after a 
h year of violent breach, are to agree over Berlin 
and the German problem! Whether it will prove a 
real or a lasting agreement remains to be seen. It 
is difficult for those who regard, and denounce, one 
another as Fasci8t hyenas and totalitarian thugs to 
agree for long. Still, there is nothing like trying, and 
the agreement is at least an earnest of the fact that 
at the moment, for whatever reason, both parties 
want to agree. 

Au fond, however, there has only so far been one 
subject on which they have ever found themselves in 
real agreement ; the overriding necessity of defeating 
the Germans when the Germans were threatening to 
overwhelm them both. And 
the Russian leaders only agreed 
with the Western Powers over 
that when the Germans had 
actually sprung at Russia's 
throat and were on the very 
point of destroying her. Since 
Germany has been rendered 
temporarily harmless, the 
vaison d'étve of Western and 
Russian co-operation has been 
lacking. If either of the two pores 
parties showed a clearer realisa- 
tion of what the Germans pf anoh amp 
may be able to do or become 
in ten or twenty years’ time, 
I should feel more confidence 
in the duration of their co- 
operation. At present there is 
every sign that they are think- 
ing in terms, not so much of 
keeping Germany harmless, 
but of bidding for German 
help against one another. And 
so long as that is the case, 
there may be more safety for 
both parties in a Germany 
divided between an _ openly 
suspicious and  quarrelling 
West and East than in a 
Germany united under the 
regimen of a nominal but delu- 
sive inter-Allied co-operation. 

On the whole, however, the 
Western Powers in this matter 
of the German menace seem 
to have shown a good deal 
more awareness, and certainly 
more sincerity, than the 
The latter used to 
so did their 
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Russians 
talk a good deal 
emissaries and dupes here 

about the pre-war Govern- 
ment of this country co- 
operating with Nazi Germany 
to destroy Russian Commu- 
nism, But though there were 
people in high place in Britain, 


Mr. Churchill among them, 45 wayorem pet GLORIAM: 


who at one time or another 


liquidation—even the forcible 
liquidation—of Russian Com 
munism—I cannot see the crucified 


that any of them were ever 

ready to join witha militant and Nazi Germany to do so. 
Had they done so, Soviet Russia would undoubtedly have 
been destroyed. They would not even passively allew 
Germany to attack Soviet Russia. The most reaction- 
ary of all British ‘‘ Fascist hywnas,’’ Mr. Chamberlain 
himself, whom the innocent readers of Pravda thought 
of as only one degree better than Hitler—and after 
the German-Soviet Pact as several degrees worse 
ooner than allow such a thing to happen, went to war 
with Germany For, having reluctantly and after a 
great deal of fuss agreed to allow Germany to acquire 
control of the German-inhabited Sudetenland, he 
reacted in the most uncompromising way to the German 
acquisition of the Slavonic Republic of Czechoslovakia 
He went so far in March 1939 as to commit this country 
to certain war with Germany in the event of any 
further German advance eastwards—that is, towards 


Soviet Russia. Six months later for this end he actually 
went to war, without even securing a Russian pledge 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


te fight by Britain's side in what was in the last, and 
not very distant resort, the direct defence of Russia, 
and persisted in doing so, to the amazement of the 
Nazis, after the latter had signed a non-aggression 
pact with the Kremlin. He did so, of course, not out 
of any love for the Soviets—he plainly regarded them 
with the deepest suspicion—but because, like the 
overwhelming majority of Englishmen, he was far 
more afraid of a militant Germany than of Russia. 
He knew that, if the former conquered the latter, 
it would not be very long before she conquered 
England too. And in this he showed a good deal 
more prescience than either the Russian leaders or 
the innocent readers of Pravda. 












































A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW REPRESENTING THE RESURRECTION, DESIGNED BY MR, HUGH 
EASTON AND RECENTLY ERECTED IN SHIRLEY PARISH CHURCH, CROYDON, 


would have liked to witness the Mr. Hugh Easton, who designed the Battle of Britain memorial window in Westminster Abbey, and many other windows in churches 
and public buildings, has designed the East Window at Shirley Parish Church, Croydon, which was recently dedicated. The 
window, which represents the Resurrection, has been given by Miss Elsie Parker in memory of her parents. Our photograph ‘ , 
of the five main lights in the East Window shows the risen Christ in the central light; behind is the cross on which He was love of soldiering and dis- 
Beneath Christ's outstretched hands are the two Marys, the Magdalen holding a box of spikenard in her left hand 
The four Evangelists are depicted, St. Mark, and St. John (above) in the left-hand light; and 
slightest evidence for the fact St. Matthew, one foot on the money which denotes his former profession of tax-gatherer, and St. Luke (above). 


Nor, even after the open breach with Russia last 
summer—and they had received an extraordinary 
amount of provocation—did the British and their 
American and French allies adopt the obvious expedient 
of supplementing their own inadequate military forces 
by raising an auxiliary German army in Western 
Germany. They would have had not the slightest 
difficulty in doing so, for, apart from the fact that 
large numbers of Germans were plainly thirsting for 
a war of revenge against Russia—as they were also, 
no doubt, secretly thirsting for one against the West 
the Germans love soldiering and are always ready to 
flock to the colours—any colours! But though during 
the last anxious year it seemed almost their only hope 
of confronting the powerful Russian forces on the 
Elbe with an army capable of defending even the 
Rhine and the Channel ports, the Western Powers 
scrupulously refrained from such action After all 
that had happened since 1914 the idea of putting arms 





in a German’s hands for whatever purpose was not a 
thing they cared to contemplate. In this, however, 
they were perhaps less than realist. 

For, if reports are to be believed, ever since Stalin- 
grad the Russians, in the recesses of their vast, secret, 
sealed-off country, have been engaged in the task of 
indoctrinating and making “ good ’’ Germans who will 
one day, at the behest of the Kremlin, fight for that 
brave new international world which is the Communist’s 
dream. Somewhere in Russia or the Eastern Zone—or 
so one is informed—there is already an armed force 
of German “ democratic’ fighters ready to contend 
beside the heroic Russian defenders of ‘‘ democracy ”’ 
against the Western Fascist hyenas or seize power 
at the right moment for the 
“ People’’ in a “ free”’ and 
united Germany. 

All this, though it may not 
be what we call cricket, is 
natural enough. The Commu- 
nists hold a rigid and apocalyp- 
tic creed whose bloody and, 
as they maintain, inevitable 
end is the conversion of the 
entire world through revolu- 
tion to a classless, nationless 
society. The Russian Com- 
munist leaders, as opposed to 
the Russian people—who have 
suffered far more from the 
Germans even than we and 
may well have their doubts 
on the matter—believe that, 
through process of this revolu- 
tion, the leopard can change 
his spots and the German 
people as fighting men be 
made as subservient and useful 
to them as the Czechs, Bulgars, 
or, I was about to add, Jugo- 
slavs. The Western Democ- 
racies, having no such burning 
and conversionist creed, do 
not believe that the German 
people as fighting men can ever 
be anything but a menace and 
a curse. Personally, I doubt 
the correctness of either thesis. 
I suspect that if the Russians 
succeed in arming a united 
Germany under their Red 
banner, the Germans, what- 
ever in the interim they may 
do to us, will presently turn, 
ravage and overwhelm them 
as, but for our bulldog grip on 
Germany's rear, they would 
have done in 1941 and 1942. 
And I also suspect that if, 
in a divided Germany, the 
Western Democracies were to 
take a leaf from the Russian 
book and arm the Germans on 
their own side of the Iron 
Curtain against the menace of 
those on the other, the German 
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ciplined subordination would 
prove stronger than the sent 
ment of German unity and 
nationality. In this belief I may be wrong, but there 
are considerable historical grounds for it. 

It is, perhaps, the fear that this might happen 
that has caused the Russian volte face and apparent 
surrender over Berlin For the Kremlin sees, as a 
result of its own clumsy foreign policy of the past 
three years, the imminence of the very phenomenon 
that would call a halt to all its dreams of world revo- 
lution and world dictatorship. It dreads, above all 
things, the emergence from the post-war welter of a 
strong, prosperous and united Western European State 
which should include Western Germany, the Ruhr 
and an international army capable of confronting on 
equal terms its own eastern international might 
Mr. Molotov's repeated No has been so disastrous 
that, though the aims of Russia have not changed 
by an iota, his successor has been forced in a hurry 
to say Yes. For, as the Kremlin has discovered 
an Iron Curtain has two sides. 


the right-hand light are 
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ISRAEL; THE EISLER INCIDENT; AND NEWS FROM LONDON AND GERMANY. 





ISRAEI BECOMES THE FIFTY-NINTH MEMBER OF THE UNITED NATIONS: THE SHIELD 
OF DAVID FLAG OF ISRAEL AMONG THOSE OF THE OTHER MEMBER NATIONS. 
On May 11 Israel became the fifty-ninth member of the United Nations. By a vote of 37 to 12, wit! CONGRATULATED ON HIS SPEECH IN WHICH HE REQUESTED THAT ISRAEL SHOU! 


nine abstentions, the Assembly decided to admit Israel immediatety. The Shield of David flag then joined ADMITTED TO MEMBERSHIP OF THE UNITED NATIONS: MR. AUBREY EBAN, 
those of the other member nations outside the United Nations headquarters in New York. ISRAELI SPOKESMAN (SEATED), AND . DAVID HACOHEN (RIGHT 


MARCHING INTO THE TOWER OF LONDON TO TAKE OVER A TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR GUARD 
FROM THE IST BATTALION THE IRISH GUARDS MEN OF THE 2ND BATTALION THE ROYAL 
FUSILIERS (CITY OF LONDON REGT.) IN FULL DRESS. 


THE CHANGING OF THE GUARD AT THE TOWER OF LONDON A ROYAL FUSILIER (CENTRE 
TAKING OVER FROM AN IRISH GUARDSMAN, 


Men of the 2nd Battalion The Royal Fusiliers (City of London Regt.) marched into the Tower of London 

on May 15 to take over a twenty-four-hour guard duty from the Ist Battalion The Irish Guards. One officer an 

twenty-three other ranks of the Fusiliers wore full dress for the ceremony, which marked the regiment 

return to their ancient headquarters. The Royal Fusiliers were formed in 1685 by King James I!., their 
special duty being to guard the cannon at the Tower. 


AFTER HIS ARREST IN THE POLISH LINER BATORF: MR. GERHARD EISLER, THE WEST GERMAN CONSTITUTION RATIFIED: THE THREE WESTERN MILITARY GOVERNORS (L. TO R 
ESCORTED DOWN THE GANG-PLANK OF THE TENDER AT SOUTHAMPTON GENERAL KOENIG, GENERAL SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON AND GENERAL CLAY SIGNING THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION 

Mr. Gerhard Eisler, German-born Communist from the United States, was arrested in the Yn May 12 the three Western Military Governors announced in Frankfurt that they had approved the new West German 

Polish liner Batory on May 14, after the ship had arrived in Cowes Roads, en route for Gdynia Constitution with reservations. They signed the draft Constitution and handed it to a delegation from the Cor 

The warrant, granted under the Extradiction Act of 1870, was issued at the request of Assembly at Bonn, wh drew up the Constitution. It was one of General Clay's last official acts as United 5 

the U.S. Department of Justice. Mr. Eisler was on bail in the U.s. for £5750 for contempt Military Governor before his retirement ; he left Germany on May 15, after completing twenty-six months as Military Go 

§ Congress and other charges. The Polish Embassy in London proposed to protest and Commander-in-Chiet of the United States es in Europe 
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IN THE COMMUNIST GRASP: 
SCENES IN SHANGHAI. 


(apove.) 


AN ARMY IN RETREAT: | SHANGHAI CiNB (BRITISH) 


NATIONALIST MILITIA 
FROM SOOCHOW MARCHING 

TO SHANGHAI AFTER 

LOSING ONE OF THREE 

COMPANIES IN FIGHTING 

WITH THE COMMUNISTS. | 

MANY OF THE STRAGGLERS { 

WERE CUT OFF FROM THE 

CITY BY THE DEMOLITIONS. | 


ON THE ROAD TO SHANGHAI: A BRIDGE BLOWN UP BY NATIONALIST TROOPS, | 


THE EXPLOSION HAVING COMPLETELY WRECKED NEARBY BUILDINGS, 


A T the time of : 
4 A writing, the Com- 
munists attacking 
Shanghai were re- 
ported to have pene- 
trated the outer de- . 
fences of the city at 
Liuho and Taichang 
and to have attacked 
Woosung, where they 
were repulsed with 
5000 casualties. It | 
was still in doubt 
whether the Nation- 
alists really intended 
to make a “ last- 
ditch " stand in spite 
of the extensive pre- 
parations for the de- 
fence of the city. As 
the Chinese Com- 
munist forces ap- 
proached, every 
family was made to 
send one able-bodied 
person to the suburbs 
to assist in digging 
trenches and _ the 
Nationalist troops 
carried out  large- 
scale demolitions 
along the roads, in 
some cases cutting 
off bodies of Nation- 
alist troops, who were 
left in ‘' no-man's 
land."" The amount 
of explosive used in 
[Continued below right. 


TO PREVENT THE INFILTRATION OF COMMUNIST SYMPATHISERS : SHANGHAI 
POLICE CHECKING THE RATION CARDS AND RESIDENTIAL CERTIFICATES OF 
ALL PERSONS LEAVING AND ENTERING THE CITY. 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS BUND, OR RIVER FRONT, AT SHANGHAI: A DRAWING SHOWING! co 
LINKING WITH THE YANGTSE, HAS MADE THE CITY CHINA’S GREATEST | SEA 


From the Drawing | by J 


Continued .} 
blowing the bridges 
varied considerably 
—in some cases it 
failed to bring the 
structure down and 
in others not only 
the bridge but near- 
by buildings as well 
were wrecked by the 
detonation of the 
charges. On May 16 
the evacuation of 
British nationals to 
Hong Kong was 
begun in aircraft 
(Continued opposite, 


(RIGHT.) 

KEEPING A WATCHFUL 
EYE ON THE TRAFFIC 
OF THE WATERFRONT 
FOR SIGNS OF SUB- 
VERSIVE ACTIVITY: 
SHANGHAI POLICE AT 
A ROOFTOP VANTAGE 
POINT AS THE COM- 
MUNISTS APPROACHED 

THE CITY. 





A NOVEL PAY-DAY IN THE THREATENED CITY: EMPLOYEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES RECEIVING 
THEIR WAGES IN THE FORM OF FLOUR AND RICE, OWING TO THE SHORTAGE OF CASH. 
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CHINA’S GREATEST SEAPORT, 
SHANGHAI, UNDER ATTACK. 


(apove.) 
STRAGGLING ALONG THE 


BANK, BANK OF CHINA BROADWAY MANSION HOTEL ROAD TO SHANGHAI AFTER 
TOMS HOUSE CATHAY HOTEL SUFFERING HEAVY LOSSES 


IN A CLASH WITH THE 


| “a COMMUNISTS : NATIONAL- 


Ist MILITIA, TWO OF 
WHOM ARE CARRYING 
UMBRELLAS, ON THEIR 
WAY TO ASSIST IN THE 


DEFENCE OF THE CITY. a 
PREPARING FOR A “ LAST DITCH " DEFENCE: A SCENE IN THE SUBURBS OF 


SHANGHAI, WHERE ABLE-BODIED CIVILIANS WERE MADE TO DIG TRENCHES. 


MEMORIAL > €ieg 
| > 


/ 4 
/ A¢ 

Continued | 

world's great sea- 
ports it is also the 
most important com- 
mercial centre of 
China, with a popula- 
tion in normal times 
of about 3,500,000 
people. The Bund, or 
river - front, flanked 
by imposing  build- 
ings owned by com- 
mercial concerns is 
world-famous. It has 
been said that about 
one-half of China, 
and economically the 
more important half, 
is ultimately served 
by Shanghai. In 
addition, the city is 
a railway centre and 
one of the country's 
chief manufacturing 
centres. Originally 
one of the “ Treaty " 
ports, China’s com- 
plete sovereignty 
over Shanghai was 
recognised by Great 
Britain and the 
United States in 
treaties signed in 
Chungking and 
Washington in 1943, 


Na ig a whereby extra-terri- 
Mi: + ‘i torial rights and 


om , 
by : *~A » . privileges in China 
; , : were relinquished. 
“# nae ‘ i 
wae j 
1, 4 THE PLIGHT OF REFUGEES IN SHANGHAI : A FAMILY GROUP IN THE BURNT-OUT 
, Z RUINS OF THE HOUSE WHERE THEY HAD FOUND SHELTER, ONLY TO LOSE IT 


BS 
I hh arf WHEN FIRE SWEPT THE AREA LEAVING SOME 15,000 PERSONS HOMELESS. 


OWING | some OF THE PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS FRONTING ON THE WHANGPOO RIVER WHICH, 
REATEST/ seAPORT AND HER MOST IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL CENTRE. 


Drawing! py James Morris. 
, 


Continued.) 
belonging to Hong 
Kong Airways and in 
flying-boats of the 
British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation, 
while on the same 
day Pan - American 
Airways and North- 
West Airlines made 
their last flights from 
Shanghai to Hong 
Kong, Tokyo and 
Manila. American 
and British warships 
were moved down the 
Yangtse out of the 
range of guns which 
might be sited at 
Woosung, but re- 
mained to assist in 
the evacuation of 
civilians should that 
become necessary. 
The capture of 
Shanghai would 
prove a rich prize 
for the Chinese Com- 
munists for, besides 
being one of the 
[Continued above right. WANDERING THROUGH THE STREETS WITH NOWHERE TO GO AND IN ONLY TEMPORARY SAFETY : 
REFUGEES IN SHANGHAI AWAIT THE FINAL COMMUNIST ONSLAUGHT ON THE CITY. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE 


loseoyamonteneaven seve vesaqqnenaunweveanananastoettinycaatenmnqmnayeages sess evenvesavavaapenssnuneeses soe 


ABSENCE : 
DAL (LEFT, CENTRE), AT DALAT, INDO-CHINA, ON APRIL 28. 


The Emperor Bao Dai arrived at Dalat, in Indo-China, on 
April 28, from France. The former Emperor of Annam 
is back in his country, after an absence of four years, as future 
head of an independent Viet Nam. It is reported that the 
Communist leader, Ho Chi Minh, has ordered his “ arres'.”’ 


. 
i 


‘Wm, 
SIR JOHN SHEEH 
Assistant Financial Adviser (Executive) to the British Muitary 


Governor in Germany. He was shot by burglars in his house at 
Viothe, near Herford, on May 11, and died almost immediately. 


Entered I.C.S. in 1914 and was a member of the Central Board } | 


f Revenue, Govt. of India, from 1937 until his retirement 


He joined the Control Commission for Germany in 1947 as | 


Director of Public Revenue. 


SO UyygyNN ety 


Wy “ 


\ SIR ANDREW WRIGHT. 
‘ Appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Cyprus in 
\ succession to Lord Winster, who resigned last October. He 
} joined the Colonial Service in Cyprus in 1922 and was pr 
¥ moted to Chief Assistant Secretary 1. '930 and to Colonial 
Secretary in 1937. In 1943 was appointea “olonial Secretary 
of Trinidad, and in 1947 Governor ot Gambia. 


COMPETING AT THE ROYAL WINDSOR SHOW : PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA OF KENT, ON TRUSTFUL, 


The Royal Windsor Show ended on May 14 with a varied 

programme and a record attendance of spectators. Among 

the competitors in the Child’s Pony Event was Princess 

Alexandra the twelve-year-old daughter of the Duchess 
of Kent, who shares the Royal family’s love of horses. 
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MR. THOMAS M. ROBERTS. 
Awarded on May 10 the Royal Humane 
Society’s Stanhope Gold Medal for the 
bravest deed of the year. Mr. Roberts, of 
Dolgelley, Merionethshire, a part-time 
company officer in the N.F.S., rescued-a 
soldier from a dangerous ledge on Cader 
Idris which Mr. Roberts was only able to 
reach alone and at the third attempt 
bringing back the strauded soldier, who 

had been marooned for eleven hours. 


EMPEROR BAO 


AFTER HER AUDIENCE WITH THE POPE : 
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THE TWO CAMBRIDGE BATSMEN WHO CREATED A RECORD SECOND- 
WICKET STAND j. G. DEWES (LEFT) AND G. H. G. DOGGART. 


J. G. Dewes and G. H. G. Doggart, who broke the English 
second-wicket record by adding 429 runs against Essex at 
Fenner’s on May 7, were unable to attempt the task of scoring 
a further 27 runs in order to break the world record. On May 9, 
when play was resumed, the Cambridge captain declared. 


SE CE 


PRINCE LOUIS II. OF MONACO. 

Died in Monaco on May 9, aged seventy-eight. He was head 
of one of the oldest dynasties in Europe and the ruler of the 
smallest State in the world with the exception of Vatican City. 
He was the son of Prince Albert 1. of Monaco by his first wife, 
Lady Mary Douglas-Hamilton, only daughter of the eleventh 
Duke of Hamilton. During World War I. he served in the 

Regiment of the French Army. 
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PRINCESS MARGARET, IN THE FORMAL 


BLACK CUSTOMARY FOR SUCH VISITS, IN THE VATICAN PRECINCTS, 


On the evening of May 10, Princess Margarei, in the formal black customary for such 

occasions, and wearing a veil of fine black lace, was received in private audience b) 

his Holiness the Pope. The audience lasted twenty minutes, and the Princess later 

visited the Sistine Chapel and the great Basilica, already illuminated with thousands 
of candles in readiness for the canonisation ceremony of May 14 
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PRINCE RAINER III, OF MONACO. 
Has succeeded his grandfather, Prince Louis II., as Prince of 
Monaco. He assumed the Government of the principality the 
week before his grandfather died. Prince Rainer is twenty- 
five: his mother, Princess Charlotte, renounced her rights to 
succession during the war. Prince Rainer fought in the French 
Resistance. He has one sister, Princess Antoinette, who is 28. 














SIR JOHN HAMMERTON. 
Died on May 12, aged seventy-eight. 
He was editor and founder of the 
World Digest, and edited many 
popular works of reference, including 
encyclopedias, histories and symposia 
of literature. He also wrote books of 
travel, biographies and memoirs 
He edited “The War Illustrated,” 


SIR ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
Elected President of the Federation of 
British. Industries 
Sir Frederick Bain, who has retired. 
He is Chairman of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company. During the war 
he was Director-General of Army 
requirements at the War Office and a 

member of the Army Council. 
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SIR FREDERICK MENZIES. 
Died on May 14, aged seventy-three. 
An outstanding figure in medicine, he 
took a leading part in the development 
of the school medical service and other 
branches concerned with the public 
health. He was Chief Medical cer 
of Health and School Medical Officer, 
L.C.C., 1925-1939, 


LORD DARYNGTO! 
Died on May 10, aged eighty-two. 
He was a member of the House of 
Laity of the Church Assembly and 
successively vice-chairman and chair- 
man, and Ecclesiastical Commissioner, 
and since 1917 President of the 
Church Army. As Mr. Herbert Pike 


Pease he was M.P. for Darlington 
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““SCHLOMO BEN CHAIM”™: MR. SIDNEY 


ANLEY (R.) 
IN THE OFFICE OF HIS LAWYER IN TEL AVIV. 


On May 9, Mr. Sidney Stanley, the chief witness in the Lynskey 
Tribunal, who had tailed to report to the police since April 2, 
landed at Tel Aviv from the immigrant ship Atzmauth, the 
cabin passengers being Stanley and a troupe of midgets. He 
annou chlomo ben Chaim. 
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THE FIRST UNIVERSITY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
| TO ATTAIN A CENTENARY: BEDFORD COLLEGE. 
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THE SECOND HOME OF BEDFORD COLLEGE: NOS. 7, 8 AND 9, YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, WHERE 
BETWEEN 1874 AND I913 THE COLLEGE OVERCAME MANY DIFFICULTIES AND BECAME FIRMLY ESTABLISHED. 


0 NnNAU NMA UEOUNNEEGUEGURNUELL A, LAUEQUURUEDRAUAOUD UUGUUENUOGLEULAURQNUAURENARNAURNDEOLNOLNOU NUNN 


vAANLEUUAANEUUAEREEUUUARAREOUUMEARRUUAAEREUUAREREEUAAREEEUUALARSUUOAEREUUMREREUUMEREUALSRAUUUURRRED UUARRRNUNAA 


THE FIRST HOME OF BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, FROM WHICH THE 
COLLEGE TOOK ITS NAME: NO. 47 (NOW 48), BEDFORD SQUARE. 
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'VvouvanneveeeaneeveennneaanannoeuaenneneennnneuuvansntOUARTEUVAARREUUARRLFUUMMARSEEVLAEONDUVINONOUEUAAREELLADERSUOUMLESNLU aan AAanaaannnnnenenneneeennanny , PEER AN INTERIOR VIEW OF ONE OF THE RESIDENTIAL BLOCKS OF BEDFORD COLLEGE TO-DAY: 
NOW CONTAINING A TOTAL OF 80,000 VOLUMES: THE TATE LIBRARY, THE GIFT OF AMY, A STUDY BEDROOM IN REID HALL. THERE ARE 837 STUDENTS, ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF 


LADY TATE, IN MEMORY OF HER HUSBAND, SIR HENRY TATE, IN THE FOREGROUND THEM ARE RESIDENT. THERE ARE NINETEEN TEACHING DEPARTMENTS. 
IS A MARBLE RECLINING BUDDHA FRO ADY HERRINGHAM’S COLLECTION. 
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STANDING TO-DAY IN GROUNDS OF EIGHT ACRES BORDERING THE LAKE ON ‘ OPENED IN I9Q}3I THE TUKE BUILDING, AN ADDITION TO THE COLLEGE 
THE SOUTH SIDE OF REGENT'S PARK BEDFORD COLLEGE ; SHOWING TUKE WHICH PROVIDED AN ASSEMBLY HALL, LABORATORIES AND AN OBSER- 
BUILDING (RIGHT) AND REID HALL (LEFT). VATORY, AND MORE SPACE FOR THE ARTS DEPARTMENTS. 


Continued.) 

south side of Regent's Park. During World War II. the College was 
evacuated to Cambridge, and serious damage was done to some of 
the buildings by enemy action in 1941. The dining-hall has already 
been rebuilt, with a mathematics department above, and other 
buildings which suffered are being restored. Queen Mary, who has 
been Patroness of the College since 1913 and has always taken a 
great interest in its welfare, arranged to attend the centenary 


EDFORD COLLEGE, the first of the University Colleges for women 

to attain a centenary, has been celebrating the occasion during 

the third week of May. In 1849 Mrs. Elisabeth Jesser Reid, with a 

capital of £1500, founded the ‘ Ladies College of Bedford Square’ 

for ‘ the elevation of the moral and intellectual character of women.” 

To-day it is one of the important schools of the University of 
London, with its 837 students, its nineteen teaching departments THE FOUNDER OF BEDFORD 
under the headship of Professors of the University, and its splendid COLLEGE FOR WOMEN MRS. 

buildings set in the midst of eight acres of beautiful grounds on the ELISABETH JESSER REID 
[Continued opposite. 


elebrations on May 19 
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“ENGLISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES”: By CHRISTINA HOLE." 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


\ | ISS HOLE, who has already established herself as a social historian, with horse-racing one of the leading English sports. James the First bought the Markham 
4 English Home-Life English Folklore" and “ English Custom and Usage,’ Arabian and built stables at Newmarket ; under his son, race-meetings multiplied 

has now published a volume on our national Sports and Pastimes. It is particularly under his grandson, racing began to take the place in national life which it still 
well-timed, appearing, as it does, just after the opening of Mr. Walter Hutchinson's occupies. ‘‘ Charles loved racing, not only for itself, but also for its informality 
tremendous collection of pictures relating to the same themes at Hutchinson House and friendly atmosphere. He had his own course on Datchet Meads, near Windsor, 
formerly Derby House The Hutchinson collection—at least, that portion of where he raced the fine horses he had imported from the East. In 1669 he visited 
it at present exhibited—is rather dominated by the horse That is natural, as it Newmarket for the first time, and thereafter he returned there every spring and 


is a collection of paintings, and the patrons of 
painting in this country have always been more 
addicted to hunting and the Turf than to any 
other amusements But most of our sports and 
games are represented there: and there are 
some exhibits (there ts, for example, a picture of 
a devouring lon leaping upon its prey) which 
must have been admitted by stretching a point 
though that particular one might have 
symbolised a national pastime to the fre 
quenters of the Roman arenas Miss Hole 
overs a wider field, and, being able to make use 
of modern photographs and old prints, ts able 
to tlustrate it adequately But she also can 
tretch a point when she feels like it 
The ordinary reader, confronted with the 
title of this book, would expect something about 
hunting, shooting, fishing, racing, cricket, foot 
ball, golf, hockev, skating, swimming, fencing 
et he gets them all, though there are few and 
huht references to what are commonly known 
now as Athletsc Sports, running, pumping, and so 
mm. But Miss Hole is not a general social histonan 





RATTLet 


autumn for many years, living witha minimum 
of ceremony in the little house he had had built 
in the main street of the village. These visits 
were for him a real holiday. At Newmarket he 
could forget the cares of State, the quarrelling 
Parliaments, the difficulties of finance and 
foreign policy, and spend long, happy hours on 
the Heath, mingling freely with the jockeys 
and the horse-lovers of all ranks who crowded 
the little town.’’ Queen Anne founded the 
Ascot meeting ; in 1727 there were 112 English 
and five Welsh meetings ; between 1750 and 1760 
the Jockey Club was founded at a coffee-house 
in Pall Mall; before long the St. Leger, the 
Derby and the Oaks were established. 
Coursing (whence sprang the modern “ dog- 
racing '’) is an old pastime ; rules for it were 
drawn up in Elizabeth's reign by the Duke of 
Norfolk. Archery, for some centuries, was 
primarily rather a duty than a sport; its 
practice was enforced by laws which prohibited 
“idle games.’" But it was a sport as well 
private matches were common, and Henry VII 





DORE AND SHUTTLECOCK. AFTER A PAINTING BY FRANCIS HAYMAN (¢. 1775). 


for nothing, and she persuades herself that some odd sorts of things can be included once lost 13s. 4d. to a knight who beat him at shooting with the cross-bow. Chess and 
under Sports and Pastimes which would hardly be regarded as such by most people dice were known here in Saxon times ; the first official mention of cards in England 
hor mstance, pilgrimages Rehgious devotion,” she savs, “ was, of course, the main- occurs in an Act of Parliament of 1463 which, to protect native workers, forbade the 


spring of the many pilgrimages im this and other lands. Men 
t all ranks set out in search of spiritual grace or physical 
heahng. in fulfilment of vows and for the remission of their 
sins. Thev went on foot and on horseback, and sometimes by 
sea) poor pilgrims with no money of their own adventured 
as far as Rome or the Holy Land, enduring incredible hard- 
ships with the utmost cheerfulness for the sake of their faith 
But ardent as was the devotion of many, it ts impossible to 
believe that a pilgrimage did not provide much of the 
pleasure which we now associate with holidays at the seaside 





and elsewhere. Men and women who might otherwise ne 





have travelled at all saw the wonders of their own and some 
great cathedrals and monas 


i 
by age-old legends, shrines 


times other lands. They visite 
tenes, holy wells sanctified 
glomous with gold and jewels , they saw miraculous cures 
heard sermons and music, mingled with strangers from 
kh 





countless districts, and widened their t 

mild never have done in the ordinary course 
Their persons were sacred { thev were poor 
tor nothing. tor their needs were supphed Dy 














importation of foreign packs. The French probably played 
cards before we did. But there are many sports where we 
were certainly first in the field : amongst them pugilism, in 
which we indulged long before the compatriots of Georges 
Carpentier. It was a French visitor in the seventeenth 
century who said ‘ Anything that looks like fighting is 
delicious toan Englishman. If two little boys quarrel in the 
street, the passengers stop, make a ring round them in a 
moment, and set them against one another, that they may 
come to fisticuffs. ... During the fight the ring of by- 
standers encourage the combatants with great delight of 
heart and never part them while they fight according to the 
rules : and these bystanders are not only other boys, porters 
and rabble, but all sorts of men of fashion ; some thrusting 
by the mob that they may see plain, others getting upon 
stalls ; and all would hire places, if scaffolds could be built 
in a moment.” There were evidently “ rules " centuries 
before Lord Queensberry ; another aspect of “ playing the 
game " is referred to by the same traveller: ‘I once saw 
the late Duke of Grafton at fisticuffs, in the open street, 





and they lodged without payment at monastic h with such a fellow, whom he lamb'd most horribly. In 
the road) And when they returned home, bearing the leaden France we punish such rascals with our cane, and sometimes 
bottle of Canterbury or the shell of Compeos vo with the flat of our sword; but in England this is never 
their journey, they were honoured in their own villag For practis'd; they use neither sword nor stick against a man 
many, a pilgrimage must have been the great advent: are that is unarm’d: and if an unfortunate stranger (for an 
ther hves, something to be recounted Englishman would never take it into his head) should draw 
ht . } i b le mesh oh a UBRDLIM at TS OxPFORD 7 [AMBRIDGE SPORTS Se | ’ 

with boasting and embroidery, until the his sword upon one that had none, he 'd have a hundred 
Well, there were pilgrimages and pilg s . Chaucer's nders to Canterbury had an people upon him in a moment that would perhaps lay him so flat that he 
agreeable jaunt, and [ don’t suppose that the Wife of Bath was inordinately worried would hardly ever get up again till the Ressurection."’ 

about fulfilling vows. But ~ enduring incredib with whatever laudable Obviously it was not going to be long before boxing became an organised sport, 





an otyect, ts hardly my idea of a sport or a 
pastime . theugh, of course, th boasting and 


embroidery © afterwards maght rank as suc 


eres t Chars 





To many people the ma 
Ieark will le om its references to the early 
histones of our popular games, and to the 
accounts of extinct, or neariv extinct. sports 
amd pastimes l am not here referring 
those the disappearance of which no humane 
man need regret, such as bear-baiting. ball- 


waiting. cock-fighting and the carnage of the 
os 


rat-mts: | mean games hike Pall Mall 

vterred ¢ n bepys and apparently 

akin to golf), traphall and stoolball From 
stoxwball, Miss Hole thinks that cricket denved 
the wicket whoch, un cartw davs, it had lacked 
-? loess not mentroan the came (mainiv, in 

1 times, One for women) as still being 

AVE t remember that forty wears ag 
there was a oconsideratde revival in Sassex 
stimulated byw the late W. W. Grantham, son 
ofa lebrated judge: does it still persist ? 

Amid has Aaurr and Spell really ded out Perr waco 
which Miss Hole says “ was played im the 
northert mtrees until well towards the end of last cx 
the sports specially associated with Shrowe Tuesday 


Horse-racaag, whech was well known in aneent Rome had a Seeting 





with “scaffolds "’ on which people could 
‘hire places"’: the first recorded boxing 
booth was erected in London in 1719; 
and before the end of the century the 
whole male population, from the Prince 
of Wales downwards, were enthusiasts 
for the prize - ring “When Mendoza 
defeated Martin in 1787 the enthusiasm 
of the crowd broke all bounds, and the 
victor was brought back to London 
by a vast horde of jubilant supporters 
who carried lighted torches and sang 
‘See, the Conquering Hero Comes’ all 
the way home.” 

As for football,- it is said to have 
& very ancient pedigree indeed, and it 
is suggested that the old inter-parish 
contests were “survivals of much older 
tribal games and perpetuated dim 
memories of ancient racial divisions and 


antag®nisms."" Stubbes in 1583 described 

Rasay Gvesy susteahs af Guest seness. tré7e it as “a devilshe pastime,"’ from which 

Som the joot ~ Eng “ Spee end Past al by Courtesy of the PuNishe sprang “ brawling, murther, homicide, and 
. = 5 great effusion of blood.’ The extremes 

mtury, and was ome of of these effects are not common now, though the referee is sometimes a 


vrcearvous sacrifice 
Fairs, Wakes and the Theatre are all dealt with in this volume. which has 





a thee onl a diet ion eee, welt Cen Deets 6B, Gek Dineen ob . 
amongst the notuhty in Caeur«ie-Laon’s tume and then dechmed The first known the number and vanety of illustrations which one expects from its publishers 
Ries . — matits ; » im reno eh —* . 
public race in Tudor times was instituted at Chester in 1539. the trophy was not Amongst them ts a cut of early-Victorian boys playing Diabolo, a game that seems 
Chester Cup bat a silver bell worth 3s. Gd it was the Stuarts who made due for ane of its pemodical revivals 
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THE STERN OF THE 17,500-TON LINER MAGDALENA AGROUND AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 


The bows sank on April 30 after she had broken in two on 
aground on April 25 on the 
has appointed the 
inquiry, and a senior nautical 
Rio. The upturned boat shown in our 
is one of Magdalena's new-type lifeboats of aluminium alloy, 


THE GRAVEYARD OF A FINE SHIP: 


The 17,500-ton Royal Mail liner Magdalena is a total wreck, and on May 4 many in our photographs 
marine underwriters of insurance companies and at Lloyds decided to settle a total April 26 when being towed to harbour after going 
loss claim (over £2,000,000) on her on the production of the usual documents. The return from her maiden voyage. The Minister of Transport 
work of salvaging her cargo of frozen meat and oranges began on May 6; but at British Consul-General in Rio to hold a preliminary 
the time of writing no announcement had been made about the £1,000,000-worth surveyor of the Ministry has flown to 
of new machinery in her hull. Her stern lies fast aground on Imbuhy beach, as shown | upper photograph 
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fa prospect of the lifting of the Russian 

blockade of Berlin has been widely 
welcomed. It has, however, been noticeable 
that the natural popular enthusiasm which it 
has raised has been accompanied by a certain 
rather more in 


- 
GER 
official caution and restraint, 
the United States than in this 
rhere should be nothing surprising in such an 

attitude. Soviet Russia has produced many 
disappointments in the last few years, and the 

Governments of the Great Powers which have close dealings 
with her may be expected to adopt a cautious stance when 
confronted with this new development and watch for what 
goes with it. On the ground itself, the cold-war battlefield 
of Berlin, preparations are being made at the time of 
writing for the resumption of landward traffic to the city 
It has been stated that, if all goes well, the pre-blockade 
import figure of 9,000 tons a week should be attained from 
the start. It should be noted that about rooo tons were 
formerly transported by barge, and that it would take 
longer to reorganise barge transport than that of railways, 
because barges move slowly. At the same time, it is known 
that air transport will not be abandoned immediately, 
and it is possible that the air-lift will be maintained on 
a reduced scale. 

If the air-lift can be abandoned as to the greater part, 
the relief will be welcome, particularly to the United States, 
which has borne just over 70 per cent. of the burden and 
has need of a large proportion of its aircraft elsewhere 
The ‘air-lift’ has 
been expensive, 
but even from the 


country 


pomt of view ot 
the fighting Ser- 
vices, apart from 
the moral side, 
the expenditure 
has by no means 
wasted 
experi- 


been all 
Valuable 
ence has been 
acquired, both 
individually by 
the forces of the 
two nations and 
through the or- 
ganisation of a 
great operation 
carried out by 
them together, 
We were lucky in 
that the winter 
was unusually 
mild, so that the 
problem of keep- 
ing the Berliners, 
in their bitterly 
cold city, alive 
was not as serious 
as it might have 
been. In a _ nor- 
mally cold winter 
it would still be 
difficult, even 
though by next 
winter we should 
have been far 
better prepared to 
face it. The main- 
tenance of the air 


lift would in any MUNSTER (RIGHT 


A WINDOW ON 


CHOSEN AS THE CAPITAL OF WEST GERMANY: 
CENTRE) WITH ITS FOUR SMALL 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


in Russian, which had been going on for some little time on 
a minor scale, was intensified. It has now been arranged 
to send out these broadcasts on fifty-eight transmitters on 
various wave-lengths, and it is considered that it will be 
impossible for the Russians to jam them completely. The 
inference to be gathered from the date on which 
the intensified jamming began would seem to be that the 
Russian authorities did not wish their own people to hear 
British or American versions of the negotiations in progress 
for the lifting of the blockade. It may also be that they 
possess evidence of listening going on. 

On the other side, the Americans have lost no time in 
letting it be known that the lifting of the blockade would 
have no effect upon the Atlantic Treaty. That may be true 
so far as the existence of the treaty is concerned, but 
I feel sure that if the lifting of the. blockade were accom 
panied by other signs of a more accommodating spirit in 
Moscow there would be an effect on the treaty as regards 


the measures which the States included in it pledge 
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THE WORLD 
MANY AND THE POWERS TO-DAY. 
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of Western Germany. They have had 
sharp differences of policy and opinion to 
overcome, as is inevitable when a constituent 
conference or assembly is drawn from politica! 
parties with conflicting ideas and aims. The 
United States, the United Kingdom and France 
may require some time to consider the draft, 
and they also may not reach unanimity with- 
out discussion. It is thus probable that if 
the blockade question is settled as quickly 
as it seems reasonable to hope, that of the Government of 
Western Germany cannot be settled simultaneously. Yet 
these two questions are interlinked. It is impossible to 
deny that what happens in Berlin is likely to affect what 
happens in Bonn. If the constitution which emerges 
from Bonn is approved it will be put into effect, but, on 
the other hand, if the Berlin sore is healed all the Powers 
concerned will have to go back to a consideration of the 
eventual reunion of Germany, a policy to which they have 
all pledged themselves. 

Again, the Foreign Ministers will have to reach—or try 
to reach—a satisfactory system of Four-Power control. 
The present one has never been satisfactory, but it must 
in any case be influenced by the constitution-making which 
has been going on in the Russian Zone as well as at Bonn. 
This problem of reunion has long been a difficult one for 
the Western Powers. Russia has perfected methods of 
propaganda which they cannot hope to imitate, and which 
would find a more advantageous field in a united Germany 
than they have 
found while that 
country has been 
divided. They 
would be _ still 
more favoured if 
the occupying 
Powers were to 
withdraw _ their 
troops, and 
though this would 
not be a necessary 
consequence of 
reunion, it would 
be brought 
nearer, Yet the 
Western Powers 
cannot baulk 
reunion, if there 
arises a prospect 
of securing it, 
because it would 
afford opportuni- 
ties to Russian 
propaganda—that 
would indeed lay 
them open to the 
charges which 
Mr. Henry 
Wallace has been 
launching against 
them. Commu- 
nism is bred by 
resentment and 
misery, and every 
step taken tio 
improve the 
standard of life in 
Germany makes 
the serious spread 
Communism 


TOWER. less likely. Even 


circumstances in- In his article on this page Captain Cyril Falls says: “ The German constitution-makers sitting at Bonn, who have not worked at high speed, have suddenly in the Russian 
volve a heavy uickened their drafting.” Since he wrote those words there has been more evidence that their progress is Dy eo On May 8, at two minutes before midnight, Zone, where it 

atreln, end thee the full assembly of the Parliamentary Council at Bonn, after a long debate, adopted the basic law of the West German State. Fifty-three delegates voted by favour has been steadil 
—— © of the law, and twelve against it. There were no abstentions. Two days later, on May 10, the Constitutional Assembly at Bonn selected Bonn as the Wes‘ hy y 
14 miles south-south-east of Cologne, and is the birthplace of _—— fostered, it is to be 


has always hung capital by 33 votes against 29 for Frankfurt 
over it the risk of 
some disastrous clash. If this were to occur the situation 
of the beleaguered garrisons of the Western Powers would 
be awkward in the extreme, since the Russians have 
an overwhelming numerical superiority on the spot 
One man’s conjecture as to what has brought about the 
Russian change of policy is likely to be as good as that of 
the next. The most plausible view is that it is connected 
with the sensational change in the personnel of the highest 
offices in the Kremlin which recently took place. The 
inference would be that Mr. Stalin had given the more 
impetuous advocates of world revolution a chance to show 
that they could effect it, and had then told them that they 
had been trying to go too fast and that he preferred to revert 
to more gradual methods. This would not, of course, mean 
that he or Communism in general had abandoned their 
aims, which are, indeed, part of the Communist creed 
There is no irrefutable proof that this is a correct inter 
pretation of events, but there was some evidence at the 
time of the Kremlin reorganisation that it betokened a 
change of policy, and that this change would be in the 
direction of Fabian methods. It may also be that recent 
events in Asia have opened up so interesting a field to 
Communist Russia that Europe may be allowed to recede 
temporarily into the background. The Punch cartoon, 
which shows Mr. Stalin standing beside idle swings on a 
fair-ground, but content because everybody is 


Bonn is situated on the west bank of the Rhine, 


themselves to take. The Atlantic Treaty is not a mere bond 
of union. It also enjoins the taking of action to improve the 
prospects of defence, and if the international atmosphere 
were to become clearer, there would be a tendency towards 
a lack of enthusiasm in this direction and, for example, 
a disposition to divert money from military purposes to 
social. All that, however, involves looking a long way 
ahead. At the time of writing even the arrangements 
for the lifting of the blockade are not complete, and if they 
were, I should still consider that a very long look around 
would be necessary before there could be any modification 
of policies or any hint of a “ stand-down " on the part of 
the democracies, whose aim is to preserve their freedom 
and safety. Mr. Henry Wallace would say that this was an 
unduly sceptical and suspicious attitude, but there are 
risks which cannot be justifiably taken and a gamble on 
peace is still a gamble. 

The German constitution-makers sitting at Bonn, 
who have not worked at high speed, have suddenly quickened 
their drafting. They are well ahead of their competitors in 
the Russian Zone. They have to produce not only a con- 
stitution acceptable to Americans, British and French, but 
also some form of organism for the intermediate period 
which must elapse between presentation of their draft con- 
stitution for approval and the setting-up of a Government 


doubted whether 
its power and influence would be very great without the 
support of Russian arms. 

Communism is not the only danger in Germany. The 
reunion of the country may be expected to afford oppor- 
tunities to reactionary groups on the other wing and to 
the Nazis themselves. This is a risk which must be accepted 
and against which precautions can be taken. The best of 
all would be the determination not to repeat the weakness 
shown with regard to Hitler, from the reoccupation of 
the Rhineland onwards. No breach of any agreement 
embodied in the terms under which a Government of Western 
Germany is set up should be tolerated. I would add, 
a Government of all Germany, did I not feel that this is 
not likely to be created in the near future. The first step 
towards reunion, if one is made, is more likely to take the 
form of a federal union. And even of this it may be said that 
its advocates are optimistic if they hope to see it brought 
about within the next couple of years. It has taken us long 
enough to get within sight of a West German Constitution, on 
the desirability of which all the parties concerned have been 
agreed, and which represents a much easier undertaking than 
that of the establishment of a Government of all Germany. 

We ought to welcome the prospect of the lifting of the 
Berlin blockade and of any other improvement in inter- 
national relations respecting Germany which may appear. 

We should be doing an ill-service to humanity if we 





flocking over to the Chinese roundabout, may 
contain a great measure of truth. 

Even if the arrangements for the lifting of 
the Berlin blockade take the most favourable 
course—and more will be known about this before 
what I am writing is read—it is-not to be 
supposed that all matters of dispute between the 
Western Powers and Soviet Russia are going'to be 
smoothed over The Deputies of the Foreign 
Ministers have been, meanwhile, hard at work 
seeking to reach agreement over differences which 
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, were to allow purely strategic considerations to 
stand in the path of amelioration. At the same 
time, we need not expect too much from the 
changes, certainly not until there has been time 


They cannot of themselves abolish the interna- 
tional strain which results from the conflict between 
two political and social systems. They may stand 
| only for brief pause in the cold war, such as occurs 

on a battlefield between one attack and the next. 
We shall soon know whether or not this is so. 
Meanwhile, a cautious and watchful attitude 1s 
desirable but should not be allowed to degenerate 
into a provocative one. We have to guard against 
being duped while at the same time we are 
~ prepared to enter into reasonable compromise. 
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A VIEW OF TAI-PO, TYPICAL OF THE MOUNTAINOUS AND INDENTED NEW TERRITORIES OF 
HONG KONG COLONY, THE WATER SEEN IS A BRANCH OF MIRS BAY, WHICH LIES EAST 
OF THE MAINLAND PART OF THE COLONY, 





(ABOVE.) ae 
KOWLOON, THE MAINLAND ‘ 
PORT OF THE COLONY OF HONG 
KONG, WHICH FACES VICTORIA 
ACROSS THE NARROW CHANNEL 
OF LYEMUN PASS. MUCH OF 

IT 1S RECLAIMED LAND, 


FTER its occupation 

by the Japanese 

from 1941 to 1945, the 
Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong has recovered and 
exceeded its former pros- 
perity, and the barren 
rock of 100 years ago is 
now the most prosperous 
port in the Far East and 
its most stable economic 
centre. The recent rapid 
advances of the Com- 
munist forces in China 
and the imminent -siege 
of Shanghai have under- 
lined both its prosperity 
and its threatened 
security as the richest of 
potential prizes. Hong 
Kong proper is an island 
of about 32 square miles 


at the mouth of the ‘i r a : " 
; ; Fs A ‘ 1 Sher 4S 









Canton River and about 
91 miles south of Canton. 
When it was ceded to 

Continued below. 
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(RIGHT.) 

THE MOST PROSPEROUS CENTRE 
OF THE FAR EAST, NOW 
THREATENED BY THE COM- 
MUNIST ADVANCE IN CHINA: 





THE HARBOUR OF HONG KONG 
COLONY, WITH VICTORIA, ON 
THE ISLAND, IN THE FORE- 
GROUND ; KOWLOON, ON THE 
MAINLAND, IN THE BACK~- 
GROUND. THE AIRPORT IS AT 
THE HEAD OF THE BAY IN 
THE CENTRE BACKGROUND. 








WHERE HONG KONG COLONY MEETS CHINA PROPER: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM HONG KONG'S ONLY AIRFIELD: THE KAI TAK AIR-STRIP, LEFT CENTRE, ON THE MAINLAND 
VALLEY. BESIDE KOWLOON LOOKING FROM THE MAINLAND MOUNTAINS TOWARDS HONG KONG. 


THE NEW TERRITORIES, ACROSS THE FRONTIER, THE TRACK IN THE 


'S MOST PROSPEROUS PORT: THE BRITISH COLONY OF HONG KONG, NOW MENACED BY THE CHINESE COMMUNIST ADVANCE. 


1860 the on the port of Kowloon, but including some islands and the waters 

Deep Bay, was leased to Britain on a 99-year lease. The population 

ln 1898 in 1941 was estimated at 1,600,001 It fell off during the Japanese occupation to 
estimated 750,000 in 1945; but by the end of 1947 had risen to an estimated 1,750,000. 


THE FAR EA 
Continued 
Britain in 


peninsula ; 
by the narrow strait of the Lyemun Pass, was likewise ceded to Britain 


a portion of Chinese territory, mainly agricultural in character and mostly backing 


1841 it was a rocky, barren and unhealthy haunt of pirates In 
of Kowloon, on the mainland immediately opposite the island and separated 
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BREATHING PRINCELY GLORY: 
MASTERPIECES FROM VIENNA. 


HE paintings from the Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna, which London is now privileged to see at 

the Tate Gallery, illustrate the princely taste of many 
generations On this page we reproduce eight paintings 
which breathe the spirit of the glory of this world. 
Although the picture by Veronese bears the title of 
Judith, the Jewish Prophetess, with the severed head of 
the tyrant Holofernes, the subject represented is simply 
a beautiful and sumptuously dressed Venetian of the 
sixteenth century, with her Moorish slave. The Giorgione 


portrait of a young woman was one of the treasures of 
(Continued below, centre. 


= : “YOUNG KNIGHT IN GILDED ARMOUR”; BY SIR’ ANTHONY 
“CHARLES THE SOLD, SUES GF SuRGUHEY ; SY on “ad VAN DYCK (1599-1641). PAINTED ¢.1624 IN ITALY. 
PETER PAUL RUBENS’ (1577-1640). A MAGNIFICENT POSSIBLY FERDINAND I. OF MANTUA. 
PRINCELY PORTRAIT, PAINTED C,. 1624. 


*‘ OVEEN JANE SEYMOUR " ; BY HANS HOLBEIN, THE YOUNGER 
(1497-1543). SHE MARRIED HENRY VIII. AS HIS THIRD 
WIFE IN 1536, AND DIED 1537. 
Continued.] 
the choice collection assembled by Archduke Leopold 
Wilhelm, Bishop of Olmitz, Passau and Strassburg, Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Order and Governor of the 
Spanish Netherlands, in his residence at Brussels. It 
appears labelled as a Giorgione in the Teniers painting 
: BY BARTEL BEHAM (1502-1540). of the Gallery in the Prado, Madrid. Giorgione, who 
FROM 1527 COURT PAINTER TO DUKE WILLIAM IV. OF lived only to the age of thirty-three, was given his nick- 
HAVARIA, DATED ON THE TABLE IN REVERSE 1529. THE mame on account of his handsome stature. The Hans 
SIGNET-RING BEARS THE INITIALS HLS. Holbein, the Younger, portrait of Jane Seymour, third 
wife of Henry VIII. and mother of Edward VI., was 
painted about 1536-1537. There is a preparatory drawing 
for it at Windsor Castle. Lavinia, daughter of Titian, 
that prince of painters, who lived almost a hundred years, 


was identified as the subject of the painting we reproduce 
[Continued below, left, 


** PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN"; BY GIORGIO DA CASTEL- 
FRANCO, CALLED GIORGIONE (C. 1477-1510). ON THE BACK 


“PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
IS A FAINT CONTEMPORARY INSCRIPTION DATED 1506. 


JUDITH WITH THE HEAD OF HOLOFERNES"™; BY PAOLO F - “PORTRAIT OF NICHOLAS LANIER (1588-1665)""; BY 
CALIARI, CALLED VERONESE (1528-1588) PAINTED n SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK (1599-1641). THE SITTER WAS 
1570-1580. ; : COMPOSER, SINGER, PAINTER AND ENGRAVER. 
Continued s Continued. ) 
through another portrait of her in Dresden. She was was occasionally commissioned with the purchase of 
born between 1525-1530, and married Cornelio Sarcinelli pictures. He was himself a collector of drawings. After 
in 1555 Nicholas Lanier, identified as the subject of the death of Cromwell he regained the Royal patronage 
the portrait by Van Dyck, was active in London as a “LAVINIA, DAUGHTER OF THE PAINTER"; BY TIZIANO and became Master of the Musick to Charles II. Bartel 
composer, singer, painter and engraver In 1626 he VECELLI, CALLED TITIAN (¢. 1477-1576). LAVINIA MARRIED Beham was the younger brother of the better-known 
became Master of the King’s Musick to Charles I., and CORNELIO SARCINELLI IN 1555 Hans Sebald Beham; and resided chiefly in Italy. 

(Continued opposite 


BETWEEN 
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SPLENDOUR 


** ANNE 
ANTONIO MORO (1517-20-1576-7). 


A 


OF HAPSBURG, 


DAUGHTER OF MAXIMILIAN 


AND FAITH OF THE PAST IN NOBLE 


QUEEN 


OF SPAIN”: BY 
THE SITTER WAS 
AND FOURTH WIFE 


THE 


AND CAL- 
Listo ": BY TIZIANO 
VECELLI, CALLED 
TITIAN (c. 1477-1576). 
AN ALTERED VERSION 
OF A PAINTING IN 
THE ELLESMERE 
COLLECTION. 


“ DIANA 


HE exhibition 

of treasures 

from the Kunst- 
historisches 
Museum, Vienna, 
arranged by the 
Arts Council of 
Great Britain at 
the Tate Gallery, 
includes many 
magnificent por- 
traits which are 
not only impor- 
tant works of art, 
but of great 
interest from the 
historical angle, 
as contemporary 
representations of 
important per- 
sonalities of the 
past. On this 
page we repro- 
duce paintings of 
four great ladies. 
Titian's picture of 
Isabella d'Este 
(1474-1539), 
daughter of Duke 
[Continued opposite. 


ILLUSTRATED 


“ 


ISABELLA D'ESTE 


CALLED TITIAN (Cc. 1477-1576). A REPRESENTA 
SITTER AS A YOUNG 
WHEN SHE WAS SIXTY. 


TION OF THE 
PAINTED 


LONDON NEWS 


“ SUSANNAH AND THE 
ELDERS"; BY JACOPO 
ROBUSTI, CALLED IL 
TINTORETTO (1519- 
1594). PAINTED 
¢. 1§60-2 A cOoM 
PANION PIECE TO 
THE COLONNA 
“ NARCISSUS.” 


Continued.) 

Ercole Il. 
Ferrara and 
Eleanora of 
Aragon, and wife 
of Francesco 
Gonzaga, __repre- 
sents her in the 
heyday of her 
beauty, but was 
painted when she 
was sixty This 
is known from a 
letter dated 
March 6, 1534, in 
which she com- 
missioned Titian 
to copy a portrait 
of her painted by 
Francesco Francia 
in her youth 
(c 1511-12), 
which was not, 
however, done 
from life. Titian 
delivered his 
copy—a very free 
adaptation —in 
1536. Two of the 
wives of Philip II. 
[Continur { below, left 


of 


* BLIZABETH VALots ' 
SANCHO (d. 
DAUGHTER OF HENRY 
THE THIRD WIFE OF 


OF 
COELLO 


BY 
1590). THE 

It, OF FRANCE, 
PHILIP Il, OF 


BY TIZIANO VECELLI, 


SiT 
WOMAN, 
spe 
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PAINTINGS FROM VIENNA. 


ALONSO 


TER, 
WAS 
AIN, 


OF PHILIP Il, OF SPAIN, 


BY JOOS VAN CLEVE (d. 1540 OR 41? THE 
AND JEANNE LA FOLLE, 
WIFE. 


“ ELEANOR OF FRANCE": 
SITTER, ELDEST DAUGHTER OF PHILIP LE BEL 
MARRIED OF FRANCE AS HIS SECOND 


THE CHILD’ BY HANS 
1460-1524), FATHER AND 
THE YOUNGER. 


“THE VIRGIN CARESSING 
HOLBEIN, THE ELDER (¢ 
MASTER OF HANS HOLBEIN, 


“ 4’ WOMAN IN A FUR” : BY TIZIANO VECELLI, CALLED 
TITIAN (c. 1477-1576). PAINTED ¢. 1536 DULWICH 
GALLERY CONTAINS AN OLD COPY OF THIS PAINTING 
Continued. } 

of Spain are represented 

1580. The Antonio Moro 
in the summer of the year of her marriage 
Don Carlos, but married to his father Philip II. in 1559 as his third wife. 


FRANCIS I, 


Charles V. She 
secondly, in 
the 


Emperor 

1521), 
are 

well 


of France was a sister of the 
married first, in 1519, King Emmanuel of Portugal (d 
1526, Francis I. of France. The great Venetian painters 
Vienna collections by classic and sacred subject pictures 


Anne of Hapsburg married him in 1570, and died in died in 1568. Eleanor 


portrait of her may date from her visit to Antwerp 
Elizabeth de Valois was betrothed to 
She 


and, 
represented in 


as as by portraits 
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THE 
FINE PAINTINGS FROM VIENNA 
ON VIEW AT THE TATE. 


NOW 


. “PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN ; BY LORENZO LOTTO 


“YOUTH READING: REMBRANDT'’S SON TITUS"; 
BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669). TITUS LIVED . 1480-1556). PAINTED ABOUT 1505, THE ATTRIBUTION 
FROM 1641-1668. PAINTED Cc. 1656. TO LOTTO WAS DUE TO G,. BISCARO, 


ANTON PERRONOT DE GRANVELLA; BY ANTONIO MORO 
(1517-20-1576-7). THE SITTER WAS MINISTER OF STATE 
TO CHARLES V. AND PHILIP il, 


“ THE RAPE OF GANYMEDE " ; BY ANTONIO 

ALLEGRI, CALLED CORREGGIO (1489 ?-1534). 

ORIGINALLY INTENDED TO DECORATE 
A ROOM IN THE CASTLE OF MANTUA. 


‘THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST"; BY ALBRECHT 

ALTDORFER (c. 1480-1538). PART OF THE PRE- 

DELLA FROM THE ST. FLORIAN ALTARPIECE. 
PAINTED 1518, 


“NICOLAS ALBERGATI, CARDINAL OF SANTA CROCE"; BY JAN 
VAN EYCK (CC, 1400-1441). THE SITTER (b. 1375) WAS APPOINTED 
PAPAL LEGATE TO THE LOW COUNTRIES IN 1431. 


“THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN"; BY JAN STEEN (1626-1679). ONLY THE REMAINS OF THE 
SIGNATURE AND DATE ARE VISIBLE ON THE BARREL TO THE LEFT, THE DATE MAY BE 1663. 
ON THE BOARD, BOTTOM LEFT, IS WRITTEN “‘ WHEN YOU LEAD THE GOOD LIFE, BE PRUDENT.” 


‘THE ARCHDUKE LEOPOLD WILHELM INSPECTING THE PICTURES IN HIS GALLERY 
IN BRUSSELS "'; BY DAVID TENIERS, THE YOUNGER (1610-1690). SOME OF THE PAINTINGS 
REPRESENTED ARE ON VIEW AT THE TATE EXHIBITION, 


among the paintings of Titian and Tintoretto 
Thus his taste ran 
Renaissance. In the picture we reproduce, 


in Spain and had formed his taste 
which his forbears Charles V. and Philip I!. had collected 


One of the most historically interesting paintings from the Vienna Kunst 


historisches Museum, now on view at the Tate Gallery, is that representing the 


Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, Bishop of Olmitz, Passau and Strassburg, Grandmaster of 
the Teutonic Order and Governor of the Netherlands, in his gallery. This prince 
formed a collection for his residence in Brussels, and his treasures passed to the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum with the Imperial collections. He had been brought up 


chiefly to works of the Venetian 
Teniers, director of the Gallery, is showing the Archduke some paintings. Those 
represented on the walls are for the most part in the Kunsthistorisches Museum and 
several are included in the current Tate Gallery exhibition. 
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VIENNESE ART TREASURES ON VIEW IN LONDON: 
PAINTINGS OF EARTHLY AND SACRED SCENES. 























THE TRIPTYCH OF “‘ THE GLORIFICATION OF THE CROSS” 

BY GERARD DAVID (c. 1460-1523). THE ARCHANGEL 

“THE TEMPTATION, OR ADAM AND EVE"; BY HUGO VAN MICHAEL SUBDUING DEVILS (CENTRE), WITH ST, JEROME 

DER GOES (c. 140 82). THE LEFT-HAND PANEL OF TI! ON THE LEFT-HAND WING AND ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA 
DIPTYCH OF “THE FALL AND THE REDEMPTION,” ON THE RIGHT-HAND WING, PAINTED 1500-1510, 


“THE pocTorR’s vistt"’’; BY FRANS VAN MIERIS, THI 
ELDER (1635-1681). SIGNED BOTTOM RIGHT “ F. VAN 
MIERIS 1657 " (OR 9—THE FIGURE INDISTINCT). 


BERNARDO STROZZI, CALLED 
(1581-1641). A WORK OF 


“THE APPLE- PEELER"’’; BY GERARD TER BORCH “THE LUTE-PLAYER "; BY 
(1617-1681). A WORK PAINTED BY THIS ARTIST IN HIS “IL CAPPUCINO GENOVESE ™ 
MATURITY, ME WAS KNIGHTED BY PHILIP IV. OF SPAIN, THE ARTIST'S VENETIAN PERIOD. 


HE exhibition of 
Art Treasures 
from Vienna which 
the Arts Council of 
Great Britain has 
been abie, through 
the courtesy of the 
Austrian Govern- 
ment, to bring to 
London, is magni- 
ficent in both size 
and quality. It 
includes a selection 
of some two hundred 
paintings from the 
Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, as well as 
tapestries, Renais- 
sance bronzes, gold- 
smiths’ and _silver- 
smiths’ masterpieces 
from the former 
Imperial collections ; 
and ivories, cameos, 
Greek and Roman 
antiquities, all now 
on view in the fine 
rooms at Millbank, 
(Continued belou 


* BRUEGHEL “MOUNTAIN LANDSCAPE WITH THE TEMPTATION OF 
BOSCH CHRIST "’: BY JAN BRUEGHEL, THE ELDER (1568-1625) 
THE ATTRIBUTION WAS DUE TO ERASMUS ENGERT 


“THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS”; BY JAN BRUEGHEL, THE ELDER, CALLED “ VELVET" 
(1568-1625). SIGNED, BOTTOM, LEFT, “ BRUEGHEL 1598." DERIVED FROM THE PRADO 
“ EPIPHANY " AND WITH FIGURES FROM THE NATIONAL GALLERY PIETER BRUEGHEL “ ADORATION 


Continued] 2. ‘ ; ; 
through the kindness of the Trustees and the Director of the Tate Gallery. A his colleague, Dr. E. Strohmer, refer to in their introduction to the catalogue as 


simultaneous exhibition of armour from the same source is being held at the “the product of the entire life of a great race whose heads for four centuries 
Tower of London. On this and other pages in this issue we give a selection of occupied the first throne in Christendom,"’ adding that they “ reflect the destiny 
paintings to be seen at the Tate. They are all works of the highest quality from a the tastes, the love of splendour of this race, and above all, its deep love and 
collection which Dr. E. Buschbeck, Director of the Kunsthistorisches Museum, and understanding of the arts.” 
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HOW TO CROSS AN ANTI-TANK DITCH, 


On May 12, 
modern assault equipment by the 32nd Assault Regiment, R.E., near Camberley. 
use of Bailey Bridges and, as shown in our photographs, of specialised tanks equipped for crossing gaps and ditches 


A BRIDGE WHICH IT DEPOSITS 
NEAR CAMBERLEY. 


CARRYING 
OFFICER CADETS 


AN ANTI-TANK DITCH: A TANK, 
DEMONSTRATED TO 


Wow TO CROSS 


AND THEN CROSSES, 


THE KING OF NEPAL (IN WHITE HEAD-DRESS) STOOPING 
THE LIGHT AIRCRAFT. 


TO LAND IN NEPAL: 
PILOT EXPLAINS THE CONTROLS OF 


THE FIRST AIRCRAFT 


AS THE 

On April 24, the first aircraft to land in Nepal touched down on a landing-strip improvised on the 

eolf-links. The aircraft was a Beechcraft Bonanza, piloted by its owner, Squadron Leader D. S. Majithia, 

nd navigated by Mr. H. M. Weatherall. The flight, which was specially authorised, started at 
Muzaffarpur. Normally the only approach to Nepal is on foot. 


LUNCH-TIME CROWDS EXAMINING 
SPONSORED EXHIBITION 


THE EXHIBITS 
AGAIN HELD 


ON THE 
THERE, 


GALLERY: 
IN THE L.C.C, 


LONDON'S OPEN-AIR ART 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT 


C.C.’s last-year experiment of providing little-known artists with the means and space to exhibit 
work free of charge to the public on the Victoria Embankment has been continued. The open-air 
gallery was opened on May 9, and will remain open until May 21 
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AVIATION AND ART: 


1949 


ARMY, 


RECENT CAMERA SIDELIGHTS. 


ANOTHER METHOD : HERE A TURRET-LESS TANK, WITH RAMPS, 
ENTERS AND FILLS THE DITCH, ALLOWING THE FOLLOWING TANK TO ** LEAP-FR . 


the Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst were given a demonstration 


officer cadets from f 
e displays included the 


ae 
os 


THE HAWKER FURY WHICIL BROKE THE LONDON-ROME, LONDON-KARACHIE AIR RECORDS, 
PILOTED BY MR. NEVILLE DUKE : PHOTOGRAPHED AT LONDON AIRPORT BEFORE DEPARTURE. 
On May 12, Mr. Duke, flying a Hawker Fury piston-engined fighter—a standard model, except for 
long-range tanks, being delivered to the Royal Pakistan Air Force—broke two air-speed records 
The first was from London to Rome in 2 hours 32 mins. 58 secs.—the previous record being 
2 nours 50 mins. (in a Vampire); and the second from London to Karachi, 3930 miles, in 15 hours 
20 mins., thus beating by 3 hours 54 mins. the previous record, by an Avro Lancaster. 


QUEEN MARY VISITS THE TREASURES OF THE VIENNESE ART EXHIBITION, NOW AT THE TATE 

GALLERY ; HERE EXAMINING THE CENTRE-PIECE OF THE COLLECTION OF ARMOUR. 

On May 10, Queen Mary visited the Tate Gallery to see the magnificent art treasures which are at 

present exhibited on loan there from the Austrian Government. The magnificent horse armour shown. 
part Gothic, part Renaissance, was made for Frederick II!. and Maximilian I. 


AND IS 


N.B.— Four-page Coloured Supplement included here. 
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GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN: 
A MISCELLANY OF NEWS PICTURES. 


1949 


WHERE THE CONSTITUTION FOR WEST GERMANY WAS ADOPTED: THE ASSEMBLY HALL 
AT BONN, SHOWING SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 
On May 12, only four days after the draft had passed the Parliamentary Council at Bonn, the three 
Military Governors of Great Britain, France and the United States finally approved the constitution for 
a Federal Republic of Western Germany, which grants Germans their L 
first post-war Government. A photograph of mn, the capital of hie 4 
West Germany, appears on page 696. 


RETURNED BY A BURGLAR WITH A CONSCIENCE: THE 
MILITARY CROSS, AWARDED TO MAJOR R. J. FINDLAY, 
SHOWING THE BURGLAR'S PENCILLED NOTE. 

Major Roy Findlay, late of the Royal Artillery, gave his M.C. decoration AS 
to his fiancée, Miss Judy Shirley, whose Piccadilly flat was recently 
burgled. Later the decoration was pushed through the letter-box 
and on the King’s letter to Major Findlay was the pencilled note : 
“| have a conciense | cant keep this I fought too. Your last Burglar. 


A CAR IS SWUNG 


SPECIALLY RECONSTRUCTED TO CARRY CARS: THE DINARD, SHOWING THE SPACIOUS 
GARAGE IN WHICH THERE IS ROOM FOR SEVENTY TO EIGHTY VEHICLES. 

Every day the railway authorities, the A.A. and R.A.C. receive hundreds of enquiries from people who 

want to take their cars abroad, and already many of the services are booked to capacity throughout 


the summer. Our photographs, taken on board the British Railways’ luxury motor-car ship Dinard, 


ILLUSTRATED 


HOLIDAYS BY CAR ABROAD: 
ABOARD 
BEGINNING OF WHAT IS LIKELY TO BE A RECORD SEASON. 

THE DINARD WAS RECONSTRUCTED IN 


LONDON NEWS 


UNVEILED ON THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF VE-DAY IN BERLIN: A WAR MEMORIAL 
TO THE 7000 SOVIET SOLDIERS WHO FELL IN THE FINAL ONSLAUGHT ON THE CITY. 
On May 8, the fourth anniversary of VE-Day, a memorial to the 7000 Russian troops who fell in the 
final onslaught on the city was unveiled in the Treptower Park, in the Soviet Sector of Berlin. The 
memorial is dominated by a 40-ft. figure of a Russian soldier, who stands on a crushed swastika. 

Around it are catafalques. 


ON A MARBLE PLINTH CONSTRUCTED FROM 
BROUGHT FROM THE REICHSCHANCELLERY IN 
THE 40-FT. FIGURE OF A _ RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 


STANDING 
MATERIAL 
BERLIN: 


THE SCENE AT FOLKESTONE 
THE DINARD AT THE 


1946. 


WHERE THE PASSENGERS ACCOMPANYING THEIR CARS CAN TRAVEL IN COMFORT: 


THE LOUNGE ON BOARD THE RECONSTRUCTED DINARD. 
show how passengers and their cars fare on the voyage between Folkestone and Boulogne. The Dinard 
was reconstructed in 1946 for carrying cars; and with improved accommodation, and up-to-date 
navigational devices, can carry between seventy and eighty cars and 300 passengers. 











TT°HE six programmes of a theatrical week lie 

bunched on my desk. They are crumpled now, 
and they are covered with odd markings—scribbles 
in the dark that, a year ahead, I may find it difficult 


to transcribe. This one has in a corner the pencilled 


note, ‘ Ticker-tape"’; another, ‘‘ Eddystone"’; a 
third says, ‘‘ You ‘ve carried the torch for me” ; and 
a fourth—and more hospitable—" A nice cup of tea "’ 





“ODD DOINGS ON THE BANKS AND BRAES, AND SOME OF THE BEST DANCING IN LONDON”: “ BRIGADOON,” SHOWING 
A SCENE FROM THE NEW MUSICAL PLAY IN WHICH TWO AMERICAN TOURISTS STUMBLE INTO THE MYSTERIOUS HIGHLAND 
VILLAGE OF BRIGADOON WHICH REAPPEARS ONLY ONCE EVERY CENTURY. 

In our issue of May 7, Mr. Trewin reviewed “ Brigadoon,”” at His Majesty's Theatre. 
play “about a vanishing Scottish village’’ which reappears for one day every hundred years. Mr. Trewin said: 
“ .. the cast can sing Frederick Loewe’s pleasant melodies and everyone in Brigadoon is a born dancer.... I 


7 The World of the Cheatre. 


FIVE NIGHTS AND A MATINEE. 
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By J. C. TREWIN. 


say. Then a psychiatrist traces the cause to a psycho- 
logical disturbance generated by the marriage of a son 
with whom the mother is “ emotionally locked "’: a 
relationship that has moved the father to bitter jealousy. 
I will not say what happens to the mother. This would 
be unfair to a dramatist who has worked out her story 

except for some needlessly ornate dialogue—with 
reason and effect. 
#lora Robson 
holds the even- 
ing, and Wynd- 


ham Goldie 
(surly husband) 
and Rachel 


Gurney (under- 
standing 
daughter) act 
especially well. 
That was 
Tuesday's play. 
On the Wednes- 
day we entered 
a Paris flat— 
remember the 
firearms and 
stamp album- 
on the left bank 
of the Seine. The 
theme was an- 
other “ Marriage 
Story,” Jacques 
Deval’s title for 
his piece. 
Although the 
programme held 
five characters, 
the audience 
found soon that 
only three 
mattered, and 
small casts—as 
I have said 


It is an American musical 


imagine that ‘ Brigadoon’ will run 


nothing else. Eccentric, no doubt, but useful. There 
are scratches also beside such programme “ credits” 
as ‘Oil painting by << ee OR oe wy” 

.- && 


“Stamp collection and accessories by . 
often possible to divine something about a play 
from a reading of the minor acknowledgments. 
Altogether, the programmes represent a full week 
in the London theatre : an exhilarating run for a play- 
goer who likes to be tossed from scene to scene, to 
find himself in China one evening and in Chelsea the 
next. It has been a good week, on the whole; two 
excellent new plays, two moderate ones, a straight- 
forward period revival, and a collectors’ piece. Let me 
reconstruct them from this bunch of programmes. 
The first engagement was not in the West End 
but on its rim, in the New Lindsey, near Bayswater, 
which holds fewer than 200 people, and where one 
gets to know what “ intimate” acting really means. 
I noticed that the words “ presenting vital plays "’ 
had gone from the programme-cover (still with a 
tasselled scarlet curtain). The play, “A Son of 
Heaven,”’ Lytton Strachey's forgotten “ tragic melo- 
drama "’ of the Chinese Imperial Court half a century 
ago, proved to be more vital than some of us had 
feared. I would not have left the theatre until I had 
known the fate of the Emperor, idealistic weakling, and 
the deadly Dowager Empress ; this, too, though there 
was only one performance in the cast—that of Peter Coke 
as the Emperor—with the proper style and finish. It 
is an under-valued piece : it excites, and its melodrama 
is handled with some zest. I could see it again ; but it 
needs trimming, and it is not a play for a bandbox 
On the next night I was at the Westminster 
(programme much-scribbled). At the end of 


before —make for 
monotony unless an 
author is uncommonly 
expert. None would call 
Deval a bungler; but 
his well-made play is 
unconscionably slow. A 
wife (acted boldly by 
Angela Baddeley) and 
her lover seek to murder, 
by poison in a cup of 
tea, the plodding, affec- 
tionate old husband—so 
exactly impersonated by 
Walter Fitzgerald—who 
is happy enough with 
his canary, his cherished 
stamps and his wife's 
pancakes. It is a poten- 
tially exciting plot ; the 
play progresses so delib- 
erately from A to B, and 
on to C, that excitement 
is dissipated. Yet one 
was unprepared for a 
burst of first-night boo- 
ing from the gallery. This 
form of dictatorship is 
deplorable. Shaw's essay 
on “Gallery Rowdy- 
ism,’ which he called 
lynch law, is as cogent 
to-day as in 1897. 


A PLAY IN WHICH FLORA ROBSON’S BEAUTIFULLY SENSITIVE ACTING 
CHIFFON,” A SCENE FROM THE PLAY SHOWING (LEFT) ROBERT CHRISTIE 
CHRISTIE (FLORA ROBSON) WITH THEIR CHILDREN, 
Mr. Trewin has spent a full week in the theatre and writes about the six programmes which were lying 
of it. One of the programmes (“ much-scribbled") was of “ Black 
Chiffon,” at the Westminster Theatre, and Mr. Trewin says that at the end of the play “ the house rose 
at Flora Robson in an admiring outburst. And no wonder.” Psychiatry, which “is becoming a burden 


in the theatre,” is the theme of the , 
developed an absorbing problem.” 


bunched on his desk at the end 


ifsc eet 





So, on Thursday afternoon, to the Playhouse. The 
first matinée of a run is not always an exciting occasion ; 
in this bright May sunshine many people had 
resisted temptation to go to the theatre. I hope that 
Basil Thomas’s “‘ Shooting Star ’’ is going to make its 
It is an unpretentious comedy without routine 
nonsense, and its subject—professional football—has 
been treated very rarely on the stage. Harold Brig- 
house tried it once, I believe, in an implausible piece 
called ‘‘ The Game.” Mr. Thomas’s comedy is more 
persuasive, and though you may know, as I do, 
nothing of the world behind the grandstand or of 
board-room finesse, “‘ Shooting Star’’ should be able 
to entertain you without bewildering. I have only one 
objection : the villain is far too lovable. A Thursday 
afternoon audience, sitting around its tea-trays—the 
noise was happily muted—took James Hayter to its 
heart immediately. And yet the chubby, ebullient 
little man was the core of the Burnville United scandal. 
Still, why carp? It all made a good afternoon, and 
it ought—if playgoers will listen—to make many 
good evenings. 

On, that night, to a far different piece. We had 
only to open the Pheenix Theatre programme and see 
“two gentlemen of broken fortunes, the first a master, 
the second a servant,” to flash back to the mannered 
graces of periwig-comedy, at the very last flicker of the 
late Restoration period in the theatre. When George 
Farquhar wrote the closing scenes of ‘‘ The Beaux’ 
Stratagem " (1707) his own end approached ; but the 
play lives wittily, nearly two-and-a-half centuries 
forward. Its spirit shines for me in a single stage 
direction: ‘‘ Re-enter Dorinda mighty gay.” John 
Clements has ordered the revel around Lichfield with 
agreeable simplicity: it is all ‘mighty gay” and 
acted with charm by Mr. Clements himself and Robert 
Eddison, and by Lloyd Pearson as a rosy-apple 
highwayman, Gwen Cherrell as the inn girl, and Kay 
Hammond as the famous Mrs. Sullen. I have to admit 
that though, pictorially, Miss Hammond is a rare 
delight, her cooing drawl can be in period comedy a 
disservice to her author. Why the scribbled ‘ Eddy- 
stone’ on my programme? Archer's line, “ All our 


way. 








“MAKES THE EVENING”: “ BLACK 
(WYNDHAM GOLDIE) AND ALICIA 
THEA (RACHEL GURNEY) AND ROY (OWEN HOLDER). 


lay, but the author, Miss Lesley Storm, “has discovered and 


fair machine goes souse into the sea like the 





** Black Chiffon’ the house rose at Flora 

Robson in an admiring outburst. And no 
wonder. She expresses quivering, nervous 
strain more justly than any player we have ; 
her acting here thrusts us forward so finely 
that, at the time, we hardly notice some of the 
stilted writing in Lesley Storm's second act. 
Psychiatry is becoming a burden in the 
theatre ; but Miss Storm has discovered and 


forgive the glib “literary "’ way in which 
doctor and patient talk together. Most of the 


Flora Robson is a Chelsea woman, comfort- 
ably off, who inexplicably, on the verge of her 
son's marriage, steals a black chiffon nightdress 





**MARRIAGE §TO) 
and-death ends unegpectedly. 


Greta G 
“ THE 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


** BLACK .CHIFFON "’ (Westminster).—One tires a little of theatrical psychiatry; but | 
Lesley Storm’s play is the best on the theme yet, in 

Ro , beautifully sensitive, has probably the part 
‘SHOOTING STAR '’ (Playhouse).—Basil Thomas has written a sh : 
| comedy of professional football and its machinations. The cast shares his obvious enjoyment. 
"' (Strand).—What seems at first to be a Parisian matter of life- 
| The play, dawdling and meandering like a branch-line 
| train, has the benefit of a loving portrait by Walter Fitzgerald, and of Angela Baddeley’s 
| forthrightness as a distr i 

“THE BEAUX’ STRAT 
developed an absorbing problem: we can | on the edge of death when he wrote this happy frolic. 

without elaboration. 

‘MISS TURNER'S HUSBAND" (St. Martin’s).—Light comedy-farce; Ronald Ward, 
4 POWER OF DARKRESS "(Lorch Dark indeed. Tols lay, adapted and 
is re “le nd unfussed. ** (Lyric).—Dark i . Tolstoy’s play, adap an 
play is re markably clear, true, a | produced by Peter Glenville, reaches the stage as a glum progression of theft, murder, lust 
and infanticide. Loyal acting does not redeem it. 
DANNY KAYE (Palladium).—The hubble-bubble leprechaun returns. 
“A SON OF HEAVEN " (New Lindsey).—Lytton Strachey’s little-known “ tragic melo- 
drama "’ has a quality that_pierces a mostly indifferent production and performance. 


ite of an overladen second act. Flora 
her life : her acting makes the oreninn. 
rewd, pepper-and-salt 


essed wife. 
AGEM "' (Pheenix).—None would imagine that Farquhar was 
A charming, easy-going revival 


Eddystone " neatly dates the period, for it 
was in 1703 that Winstanley perished with 
his lighthouse—the first on the rock—in a 
high gale. 

Now, quickly, to the sixth programme and 
the end : to Friday night and ‘ Miss Turner’s 
Husband "’ (St. Martin's), a flit-flitter, twit- 
twitter comedy, forgotten as soon as seen. 
I do remember Derek Tansley’s genial vacuity 
as, for some foible of the author, he pulled 
lengths of ticker-tape from his coat-pocket. 
It is time to put the programmes away in 
their bundle, some of the hieroglyphs untrans- 
lated still. I must transcribe these later . . . 
but by then, no doubt, many theatrical sands 
ad will have sifted over them. 








from a store. No reason at all? So one would 
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As recorded in our last week’s issue, the 35-ton 
May 5 was the first 


ACCEPTABLE TRAINING 


IN 1882. 


ADMIRALTY TO ANY 
HER 4MARYLLIS” BUILT 


Captain Muhlhauser made his voyage round 
to any acceptable training organisation able 
at anchor near Dartmouth awaiting her fate 


ON OFFER BY THE 


ABLE TO 


KNOWN YACHT 
ORGANISATION REFIT 
l-rigged yacht built in wood in 1882, in which 
is on Offer by the Admiralty as a tree gift 

a cost of some £1500 to £2000; and lies 


The y 
the wor 
refit her at 


to 


R. V. LEE, 


THE PRELIMINARY INQUIRY INTO THE WRECK OF THE LINER MAUDALENA*: CAPTAIN D. 
AND THE 


PINHEIRO GUIMARAES AND MR. J. P. GOUVEIRA, LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
FIRST OFFICER, MR. CYRIL SENIOR (L. TO R.). 


A preliminary inquiry into the wreck of the Royal Mail liner Magdalena (which is shown on another page 
lying aground outside Rio de Janeiro harbour) is being held by the Captain of the Port of Rio prior to the 
later Brazilian inquiry to be held by the Tribunal Maritimo Administratiro. Captain Lee is the captain 

the Magdalena, It was announced on April 30 that Captain W. A. Hann, a senior nautical 
surveyor of the Ministry of Transport, had flown out to Rio de Janeiro to assist in the inquiry. 
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LONDON 


SURGERY TELEVISED, AND NEWS 
FROM AIR, SEA AND RIVER. 


LONDON BY THE LORD 
TON SHORT SOLENT. 
the Thames 
on May 1 
the public 


NAMED oF 


THE 
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OF 
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e 193 
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THE CHRISTENING CEREMONY 
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HOSPITAL 


SURGERY : 
AT GUY'S 


OPERATIONAL 
INSTALLED 


METHOD 
C.P.S. 


TELEVISION AS A OF TEACHING 
sTRATION WITH THE EMITRON EQUIPMENT 
The demonstration on May 11 of the new television equipment installed at Guy's Hospital was 
the first occasion on which an operation had been televised in Europe. The installation of a C.P.S 
Emitron camera assembly was designed by E.M.!. in co-operation with the Director of Surgery at 
Guy s and is the first properly engineered permanent equipment designed for medical require 

This method of instruction will enable students to see advanced surgical operations in greater « 

and from a hitherto impossible angle. The television camera records the scene below it with 

aid of a mirror set at an angle of 45 degrees (shown above the surgeon’s head). 
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wear off, like the paint on a much 


REVIOUS articles have sh how 
thorough has been the break with THE RENAISSANCE OF THE FRENCH ARMY. thumbed door. Perhaps one in tive 


former methods in the training of 
recruits for the French Army. It is 
indeed in many respects complete. At 
the same time it is far from being the 
case that the creators of the scheme 
consider tradition to be outmoded or have effaced it. On the contrary, they have 
done their utmost to maintain it and even tried to strengthen it. The staffs, it 
is laid down, “ veilleront au maintien d'une discipline exacte, se traduisant notamment 
par une présentation sous les armes parfaite (précision, ensemble, energie) ; une 
exécution impeccable des exercices d'ordve serré et des services divers.’" The morning 
and evening hoisting and lowering of the flag on the parade or assembly ground 
at each camp is treated as a matter of strict ceremony. Obviously, when so much 
insistence is laid upon the moral side, it would be contradictory and illogical to 
pretend that everything was starting from a new point and that all which had 
gone before could be forgotten. The record of the French Army is too venerable 
and too valuable to be neglected. It is highly cherished. 

One dividing-line results in there being two types of light camps, uniform as 
they are in most particulars. Some of them train men destined to enter all 
branches of the Service ; others are battalions of existing regiments. Both Captain 
de Grineau and myself visited battalions of Chasseurs—different ones—and thus 
came in contact with a branch of the scheme which affords the best possible 
opportunities for inculcating regimental spirit. I saw a good deal of the Chasseurs- 
a-pied in the First World War and noted then that while, unlike the Chasseurs 
Alpins, they were not drawn 
from districts with special 
characteristics and did _ not 
receive recruits of a standard 
different from that of other 
units, they always maintained 
their high reputation among 
the infantry. I believe that 
they are still among the best. 
And certainly, if in their camps 
the recruit is taught that he 
is a soldier of an army with a 
new spirit, he is also taught 
that he is a Chasseur and 
must live up to that spirit. I 
keep with pleasure the Colonel's 
own regimental badge, the bugle 
that is almost universal for light 
infantry, which he pinned to 
my coat after dinner. 

For example, one heroic date 
in the Chasseur calendar is 
celebrated as it comes round 
each year, when an assault upon 
a marabout in North Africa is 
staged with much elaboration 
and after long preparation. And 
the tale which is recalled is 
not one of triumph, but of 
resistance to the bitter end. 
The essentially grim nature of 
the lesson here imparted is 
mitigated by the fact that the 
scene takes place in a festivity. 
Yet that lesson is none the less 
clear: there are occasions when 
the soldier—and above all, the 
officers would say, the Chasseur 

has to sacrifice himself, and 
self-sacrifice is part of the mili- 
tary code. The tradition is not 
nécessarily an old one. A flag of 
the Resistance, brought toacamp 
by an officer of the Resistance 
and kept in his office, is there to 
remind those who see it of another 
form of service in which it is 
legitimate to take pride. This, it 
seems to me, is an aspect of the 
training which has not made upon 
visitors to the Light Camps as 
great an impression as that of 
their novelty, but which is also On their return they are inte: 
very important. And part of its 
importance is due to some trends 
in modern France which must 
be considered disquieting 

If an enquirer after knowledge were to go to General de Lattre de Tassigny, 
the creator of the light camps, to find out why he had founded them, he would be 
told that it was largely to correct the bewilderment and unsettlement of youth 
which resulted from the war, and that the aim was to do so by a combination of 
moral and physical fortification, combined with technical military education. 
This would be the truth, but I fancy General de Lattre had other considerations 
in mind which he would not disclose to any questioner. These are that youth 
in France needs fortification not only against the evils of the past but also against 
the perils of the present. There is abroad in France a cynical, doubting spirit, 
the very negation of patriotism. I am not prepared to say how far it extends among 
the population, and this is a question on which the occasional visitor may make 
serious mistakes ; but it exists. There are, I do not know how many, but at all 
events too many, people whose philosophy is founded on the phrase, “I ‘ve had 
enough of it." These people shrug their shoulders when duties are mentioned 
and ask what attempts to do their duty have done for Frenchmen in the past. 
They say that they are now more inclined to look after themselves. 

I have no shadow of doubt that the effect of the training of the French con- 
script as carried out at present is to combat this spirit, and in the case of the 
majority who pass through the light camps, to drive it out. It must be recalled, 
however, that the majority of young Frenchmen who enter the Army spend at most 
six months in a light camp and at most one year in all with the colours. An inter- 
esting question, the answer to which may prove vital, is whether this healthy and 
invigorating inluence will persist when the men return to civil life or will gradually 


3.—TRADITION AND THE FUTURE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 





IN THE COMPANY OFFICE AT A CHASSEURS’ BATTALION LIGHT CAMP: A CONSCRIPT ACTING AS PATROL LEADER 
BEING INTERROGATED BY HIS COMMANDER ON HIS RETURN ; SHOWING BEHIND HIM A SHIELD BEARING 
REGIMENTAL BUGLE BADGE FLANKED BY THE COMPANY 
PERSONAL RESISTANCE FLAG IN THE CENTRE. 
As part of their training and to enable potential N.C.O.s to be selected, young soldiers are sent out as patrol leaders “ , ‘ 
; ated by the Company Commander on what they observed and what action they took tion,’’ and its aims are, first, to 
This builds up a leader's self-confidence and initiative, and is a test of his ability to command men. Tradition and pride 
of Regiment is instilled in the recruit from the beginning, and a flag of the Resistance brought to the camp by a company 
commander who served with the Resistance forces and kept in his office, serves to remind those who see it of another 
form of service in which it is legitimate to take pride. 
Drawn by our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau. 


of the youths called up for service 
come from Communist households— 
the proportion may be lower among 
Army recruits, but it is still consider- 
able. And in addition a proportion 
must come from the disillusioned and fatalistic households whose views I have 
indicated. Whether or not the healthy influence survives will depend not entirely 
upon its own strength but partly on what outside assistance it receives from the 
progress of restoration, checks to inflation, confidence in the Government, the value 
of university teachers, and various other factors. Fine as has been the work of 
the devoted officers to whom the destinies of French youth have been entrusted, 
they will need all the outside support they can get if it is to have lasting effects. 

I hope it will not be thought that I am here qualifying my admiration for the 
ideas which inspired General de Lattre or for the wonderful effort of organisation 
by which they have been put into practice. That is the last impression that I 
would wish to give. My purpose is to show the difficulties which must lie in the 
path of any moral regenerator. It is not to be expected that a nation which 
suffered what France has suffered, which was dealt so damaging a shock to its 
pride, and which was riven by such deep divisions and such bitter hatreds, could 
wholly recover its equilibrium in the brief period which has elapsed since the 
liberation. It was deep and fundamental internal differences which weakened 
France at the outset of the Second World War, and these have not yet been filled 
in. I believe that the new French training system has behind it inspired imagina- 
tion, but at the same time I 
do not desire to minimise the 
strength of the obstacles which 
lie in its path. The revival of 
self-confidence is essential to the 
national health of France, and, 
valuable as this is in the young 
men who are} called up for 
national ‘service, it will not 
suffice unless it extends to their 
elders, to both sexes, and so 
to the nation at large. 

When I was in France last 
year there was relatively little 
to be said about the second 
half of the year’s training, 
because so little had been effected 
in providing the equipment for 
fighting formations. In _ this 
direction something has since 
been done, though I have not 
had the opportunity of seeing 
it, and prospects exist of much 
more being done. It certainly 
does not lie in our mouths to 
blame the French for failing to 
make the best use of the young 
men called up for national 
service, since we also have fallen 
short in this respect, though we 
have had the benefit of more 
material and the term of service 
has been, until recently, just 
over two years. From now on 
it will be eighteen months, so 
that we shall still be favourably 
placed in this respect by com- 
parison with the French. By 
now, however, they are far better 
off than they were, because they 
had to start from scratch in 1946 
and have now put three contin- 
gents through their training, 
thus forming a substantial re- 
serve. Before that had been 
achieved there was a dangerous 
void in this respect, created by 
the fact that the contingents 
were not called up for service 
during the German occupation. 

This second six months is 
known as the “' phase of exploita- 


THE 
STANDARDS, WITH THE COMPANY COMMANDER'S 


perfect the individual training of 
_private Soldiers and under-officers 
in order to fix definitely the post- 
ing and employment on mobilisa- 
tion of each ; and secondly, to form and train units as organic entities and in the 
framework of their tactical employment. As I have said, this was the weak point, 
though not in the main for reasons which the soldier himself could control. Where he 
has had a free hand he has not neglected higher training. I did not see the schools 
for the different arms, known as “ ¢coles d'application,”’ but British officers who 
have visited them speak highly of them, as they do of the equivalent of our Royal 
Military Academy for the training of officers. The young officers whom I met 
were generally a credit to these institutions. There are, however, not enough of 
them, in view of the large proportion required for foreign service, especially in 
the unsatisfactory and unpromising station of Indo-China. Those engaged in 
training in the light camps are very hard-worked and have little time to themselves. 

It can now be accepted that the French Army is to be given the highest priority 
by the United States for military aid. This in itself will prove a stimulus ; for 
there is nothing more eucouraging to the young soldier than to be given good 
equipment after having been compelled to make do with obsolete, which involves 
irritating and unrealistic pretences in training. Where the human instrument is 
concerned I will say no more than that those who have been responsible for the 
renaissance of the French Army have gone about their task with skill, energy and 
sympathy, combined with a bold and imaginative originality. They have pre- 
served tradition while cutting out its dead wood They have imparted realism to 
arms instruction and minor tactics. “ ‘Tis not in mortals to command success,” 
and their success must, as I have pointed out, depend in part on the recovery of 
the nation as a whole; but they have deserved it 
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THE FRENCH LIGHT CAMPS: “ BLINDMAN’S BUFF”; AND “ CROSSBOW ” MORTAR. 


Drawn BY OuR Sprectat Artist, Caprain Bryan pe Grineat 
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“ BLINDMAN’S BUFF '’ AS THE CLIMAX OF ADVANCED WEAPON-TRAINING : BLINDFOLDED CONSCRIPTS STRIPPING AND REASSEMBLING LIGHT MACHINE-GUNS BEFORE PASSING ON TO 
THE RANGE, WHERE INCORRECT ASSEMBLY SOON BECOMES MANIFEST. THIS TEST DISCOVERS WHETHER RECRUITS THOROUGHLY UNDERSTAND THE MECHANISM OF THEIR WEAPONS 
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MORTAR PRACTICE ON AN INDOOR MINIATURE RANGE : CONSCRIPTS FIRING AT TARGETS ON A SAND-TABLE ; THE BOMB BEING REPRESENTED BY A PART FIRED FROM A CROSSBOW 
FIXED TO THE MORTAR THOSE WAITING THEIR TURN PRACTISE WEAPON-ASSEMBLY OR LISTEN TO LECTURES. 

made at the Frilev-e Light Camp, where conscripts are to remedy stoppages or clean the weapon. The blindfold test shows whether a 
trained for all branches of the French Army In a previous article on the man is familiar with the mechanism or not, and any mistakes soon become 
renaissance of the French Army (the last of these articles appears on page 706), apparent on the range. The parrot-like recital about gas-vents, sears, cocking 
Captain Falls stressed the realism of the training given to young French conscripts, pieces, and the rest is reduced to a minimum. An ingenious indoor miniature 
and this is illustrated in our top drawing. Recruits are taught to assemble and range enables the conscripts; to put into practice all that they learn about the 
strip their weapons by touch alone so that even in the dark they will be able mortar, the bomb being represented by a dart fired from a crossbow. 


These drawings were 
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THE CHASSEURS’ LAST STAND AT THE MARABOUT IN SIDI-BRAHIM: AN ANNUAL DISPLAY FOR RECRUITS 


In the last of three articles on the renaissance of the French Army (page 706), Captain 
Falls states that in spite of the complete break with the former methods of training, 
there is no break with tradition, and that it is in the battalion Light Camps that the 
best possible opportunities exist for inculcating esprit de corps. At the Chasseur 
Light Camp where our Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, made the above drawing. 


an annual display is staged which presents to the young soldier in dramatic form 
an incident in the history of his Regiment providing an object-lesson in self-sacrifice 
Wherever the Chasseurs are stationed they build a marabout (a small mosque) which 
features in this annual display. On September 22, 1845, a small column composed 
of three companies of the 8th Chasseurs and sixty Hussars was moving to 
DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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AT A CHASSEURS’ LIGHT CAMP WHICH PRESENTS, IN DRAMATIC FORM, THE HISTORY OF THEIR REGIMENT. 


their lives if they would lay down their arms, but the Chasseurs refused and fought 
On the evening of the second day, the sole surviving officer decided to attempt 
to break through the Arabs with his small command and try to reach the camp at 
This was accomplished after a running battle with the Arabs, and 
four of these died from their wounds on arrival 


Djemma-Ghazaouat when it was attacked by a horde of Arabs. The greater number 
of the troops were killed, including their commander, but the remainder were able 
to fall back on the marabout at Sidi-Brahim, an Algerian village. There they were 
surrounded by the Arabs under the command of Abd-el-Kader and, without food 
or water, beat off all attacks during the following day. The Arabs offered to spare 


CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU 


on 


Djemma-Ghazaouat 
fourteen survivors reached the camp 
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NTIL a few days ago, when I saw this exhibition* 
of water-colours and sketches, I had always 
James Holland (1800-1870) something of a 
I remembered many rather large, rather highly- 


found 
bore. 





“ 


FIG. I. cLoups"’: A WATER-COLOUR BY JAMES 


Frank Davis finds in this water-colour an echo of Holland’s great contemporary, Constable. It is, in common 
with the other water-colour drawings reproduced on this page, on view in the Exhibition of WaterColours and 
Sketches by James Holland at the Leger Galleries, which will continue till June 


coloured views of Venice and of this and that, which 
seemed to me mannered and banal and sentimental. 
I now recant with all the fervour and more than 
the honesty of a critic accused by Pravda of right- 
wing deviation. I erred in my estimate of Holland 
because I knew only half the man, the maker of what 
are known as “ important’ water-colours in the 
auction room. There was much more in him than 
that—so much more that I came away wishing we 
had a more detailed knowledge of his career and 
character than a few bare facts. In short, as far as 
I am concerned, he came to life once and for all as 
an agreeable, able, convincing and lively individual 
with an extraordinary range of observation, and 
endowed with subtle, nervous handwriting. Had the 
pictures in the show been the usual auction-room 
successes, no such revelation would have been possible ; 
but it so happens that a great proportion of them are 
quite unpretentious, and a great many are little more 
than rapid notes. We see the man thinking at speed, 
and therein is a peculiar intimacy and magic. 

It was an unusual experience to look at ninety-four 
water-colours all by the same hand, and say : “ There ’s 
a John Piper—and a Boudin—and a Constable—and 
a Wilson Steer."’ That is exactly what happened. To 
some this will suggest a merely trivial talent, to others 
a remarkable breadth and versatility. Not unreason- 
able, of course, that Holland should 
provide an echo of his great con- 
temporary, Constable, in the study 
of clouds of Fig. 1, for lesser men 
must tread in the footprints of 
great Masters, nor that several of 
the drawings should show the in- 
fluence of the young and superbly 
gifted Bonington, whose death in 
1828 closed a career of such 
infinite promise (Fig. 2). But it is 
odd that the nervous, dramatic 
tension of the drawing of Trafalgar 
Square (Fig. 3), made in 1850, 
should remind one so forcibly of 
the John Piper of to-day, while 
others are very close in spirit to 
the Wilson Steer of yesterday. It 
is not possible to look at a charm- 
ing little series of scenes at Margate 
without calling to mind those 
delicious paintings of the sands at 
Dieppe which Boudin was destined 
to provide a few years later—nor 
a sedate and luminous shore scene 
at Broadstairs without thinking of 
his contemporary Samuel Prout, 
nor a church interior at Lisbon 
without remembering how Guardi, 
in the previous century, would make 
groups of little figures sparkle. 

James Holland was born in 1800 at Burslem and 
came of simple folk who were painters of flowers on 


FIG. 3. 


* The Leger Galleries, 13, Old Bond Street, W.1, until June 25. 








HOLLAND, R.W.S. (1800-1870). 
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A JAMES HOLLAND EXHIBITION. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


pottery and porcelain (that, by the way, was how a 
greater man, Renoir, began his career), and Stoke-on- 
Trent has loaned to the exhibition an example of his 
work in this genre—a tight, meticulously painted 
drawing which provides an engaging contrast to the 
loose, delicate, fluttering style of many of the remainder. 
This is labelled as 
belonging to the 
year 1840 ; perhaps 
there is documen- 
tary evidence as 
to the date, but it 
occurs to me that 
it may be a guess 
based upon the 
demure early- 
Victorian character 
of the flower 
arrangement. I 
think most 
people will 
feel that such 
meticulous 
handling _be- 
longs to his 
youth. 

Mr. Martin 
Hardie, in an 
illuminating 
introdu ction 
to the cata- 
logue, notes that he came to London in 18109, 
after serving an apprenticeship to James Daven- 
port, the potter, and there achieved his first 
triumph as a professional by selling a dozen 
flower drawings for t1os. (not 10s. each) and 
promptly raised his price to 5s. apiece. He 
showed at the Royal Academy between 1824 
and 1827—=still flowers—and in the meantime 
ventured into a wider field. His portrait by 
William Hunt can be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum—canary waistcoat and flowered 
dressing-gown, a handsome and _ presumably 
prosperous young man of twenty-eight. 

The Thames, the Kentish coast, Holland, 
Normandy, Venice, Portugal, Verona, Geneva, 
Innsbriick—these were his subjects, and his 
reputation in his later years rested largely 
upon his Venetian scenes. A sidelight upon 
his character is provided by the then young 
Mr. Ruskin who, already the Supreme Pontiff 
of criticism, writes as follows in a marginal 
note to the first edition of ‘“‘ Modern Painters ”’ 
in 1843: 

“T have seen, some seven years ago, works 
by J. Holland which were, I think, as near 
perfection as water-colour can be carried— 
for bond-fide truth, refined and finished to 





TRAFALGAR SQUARE’; BY JAMES HOLLAND, R.W.S. 
of the work of the John Piper of to-day. 


the highest degree. But he has since that time 
produced worse pictures every year; and his fall 
appears irrevocable unless by a very strong effort 
and a total change of system. 1 





FIG. 2. 


SIGNED AND DATED 1850. 
A drawing, made by Holland in 1850, whose nervous, dramatic tension curiously enoueh reminds Frank Davis forcibly 


Ruskin deleted this passage in subsequent editions, 
and in 1845 wrote this to his father: ‘‘ Poor 
Holland writes singularly good-humouredly for I 
was very hard on him. I hope he will enable me 
to treat him a little more kindly after this: he 
has the power but seems to me to be a little 
too self-taught and to want discipline.’’ What 
we do not possess, and what we should all like 
to read, is the letter from Holland, the soft answer 
which turned away the Grand Mufti’s wrath. 
How easy it is to smile at Ruskin’s monstrous 
egotism, his pontifical pronouncements, his moral 
fervour! Perhaps he too was merely bored by some 
of the popular sort of pictures which Holland painted 
to satisfy the taste of the times. Mr. Hardie reminds 
us that “in the latter part of his life Holland’s work 
was conditioned by his membership of a Society 
(the ‘Old’ Water-Colour Society) whose exhibition 
walls were loaded with ambitious, pretentious, 


“THE PENTRA CONVENT, CINTRA”’; BY JAMES HOLLAND, R.W.S. 
SIGNED AND DATED 1837. 


A drawing which, in Frank Davis's 

opinion, shows the influence of the you 

and superbly ut nee, who di 
in , 


highly-finished gallery pictures. 
Before 1840, frames, complete with 
plate-glass, were actually provided 
by the Society ‘in order to in- 
duce members to make large and 
important drawings.’’’ One can 
hardly imagine a method more 
nicely calculated to drive painters 
into dullness. 

Anyway, there is nothing dull 
here: many of the drawings were 
made for his own study or 
amusement, and in them we can 
see him painting spontaneously, 
without worrying about either the 
market or Mr. Ruskin. 

This delightful series, which I 
understand belonged to a Scottish 
collector, has been strengthened 
by a few loans, one from Mr. 
David Eccles, M.P., and others 
from Mr, Gilbert Davis, includ- 
ing the well-known ‘‘ House at 
Greenwich "" (1839), an arrange- 
ment of light falling on cream 


walls and green trees which 
Constable himself might have 
envied. There is, if my memory is accurate, a 


painting by Constable of a similar subject in the 
gallery at Le Mans, which is by no means so 
subtle as this. 
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CLAUDIUS, (41-54 A.D.) 
pat from 41 A.D. until 
54 .)» When he was poisoned 

by his wife Agrippina. 












TWENTY-NINE MASTERS OF THE WORLD: THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN TERMS OF HUMAN PHYSIOGNOMY. 


This assemblage of twenty-nine portraits of men who have ruled the known world 
of their time is taken from the famous Fitzwilliam Collection of Roman brass 
coins and medallions, which is due to be sold at Christie's on May 30 and 31. 
These portraits of Roman Emperors cover a period of about 250 years and are all 
reproduced facsimile size from the brass coinage of the period. The sequence is 
not unbroken and the omissions are as follows: The first and most notable 
omission is that of Tiberius, the successor of Augustus and perhaps the most 
debated of all the Emperors, opinion about him ranging from the highest praise 
to the most horrified condemnation. Brass coinage bearing his portrait is rare. 
The second omission is Otho, one of the four competing Emperors of the year 
49 A.D. He committed suicide after being defeated in battle by the troops of the 


glutton Vitellius. The next omission is Pescennius Niger, an obscure contestant for 
the purple after the murder of Pertinax, eventually defeated and executed by the 
troops of Septimius Severus in 194 A.D. Heliogabalus (218-222 A.D.), the type 
figure of insane libertinism, does not appear; nor does the bestial giant Maximinus 
(235-238 A.D.). The Twelve Casars—the eleven Emperors to Domitian, with their 
great predecessor, Julius Ceasar, who made the Empire possible—have long been 
considered as illustrative types of how human character can be affected by absolute 
power; and the features of these and the later masters of the world have a 
perennial fascination. It is perhaps of piquant interest that the beard, the almost 
invariable feature of the later Emperors, was first introduced by the poetical and 
scholarly Hadrian, who wore it, it is said, to conceal the warts on his face. 
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HE different kinds of strawberries produced by 
horticulturists since this fruit first achieved 
popularity during the early years of the eighteenth 
century must run into thousands. Many of these 
have been allowed to die out and will never be re- 
established, but their places have been amply filled 
by other and better varieties, which are still being 
multiplied. Mr. D. Boyes, Director of the Horti- 
cultural Research Station at Cambridge, has been 
breeding strawberries for more than seventeen years, 
and is our leading authority on the 
subject. Hampered in the early stages 
of his work by an unsuitable soil and a 
very low rainfall, he decided at last to 
remove the nucleus stocks of most of 
his varieties to Kingsley, in Hampshire, 
where they are now being propagated 
and offered to private buyers, as well 
as to the trade. When in April, 1944, 
this transfer was completed, the stocks 
comprised 680 distinct types, some forty 
of which are already being distributed. 
The range of variation is astonishing. 
Not only are plants of vigorous habit 
available for almost every soil and 
climate, but the fruits differ widely in 
their suitability for the early and late 
markets, for commercial jam-making 
and canning, and for dessert consump- 
tion. The colour varies from deepest 
crimson, through scarlet and pink, to 
creamy white, while the flavour is 
equally diverse. 

To the layman, it is frankly amazing 
that so much has been, and is being 
done with so little—for the number of 
original or ‘“ wild’ strawberries avail- 
able for crossing and selection probably 
did not exceed six: three natives of 
Europe, two of the Americas, and one 
of the Far East. 

Our common wild strawberry (Fragaria vesca) is 
one of the most widely distributed plants at the 
present day, being found in suitable localities practi- 
cally the world over, Its seeds have no doubt been 
mainly dispersed by birds, though in some countries 


A DECORATIVE 


EXCELLENTLY FLAVOURED AND EASILY CULTIVATED IN THE GARDEN 
ALPINE STRAWBERRY, F. vesca semper florens, IN WHICH THE FRUITS ARE 


SMALL FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES 
Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


(e.g., New Zealand) its “ naturalisation ” is known to 
have been by human agency. 

The alpine strawberry (F. vesca semperflorens) 
known on the Continent as le petit fraise du bois and 
to French horticulturists as /e fraisier des quatre 
saisons—is a natural variety of F. vesca, having 
flowers and foliage similar to those of the type, but 
larger and more conical fruits. Its autumn fruiting, 
however, is its chief distinctive characteristic. Indeed, 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


By HAROLD BASTIN. 





of the many and excellent races which have been 
established (the two best being “‘ Cresta ’’ and “‘ Baron 
Solemacher *’) the majority produce fruit in abundance 
from June to October without a break. In short, 
these “‘ Alpines "’ deserve to be better known than 
they are at present. ‘‘ Flavour perfection! ’’ (writes 
one enthusiast); “pure strawberry, with a brisk, 
enlivening, aromatic tang.’’ They are easily cultivated 








AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO THE ROCK GARDEN IN AUTUMN BUT COMPLETELY DEVOID OF 
FLAVOUR THE INDIAN STRAWBERRY, F. indica, WHICH IS WIDELY DISTRIBUTED THROUGHOUT CENTRAL ASIA 


AND THE JAPANESE ISLANDS, 


and, having an upright, wiry stem, need no strawing. 
Their only serious enemy seems to be the slug, but 
they are far too small individually for commercial 
purposes. There is a rare natural variety (monophylla) 
with one leaflet instead of the normal three carried 
by each petiole. 

The wild hautbois (F. elatior) is larger 
and more robust than either of the fore- 
going. Although included in most of our 
old Floras, it is a very doubtful native. 
Many varieties were cultivated in_ this 
country up to half a century ago—the 
best being ‘ Royal Hautbois*’; but one 
and all are now unobtainable, save from 
Continental nurseries. The explanation of 
this disappearance is probably twofold : 
(1) the peculiar and strong flavour of the 
fruit—reminiscent of “a mixture of tinned 
sardines with black-currants '’ — though 
liked by the few was detested by the many ; 
(2) such stocks as survived the growing 
neglect have been killed off by disease. 

The third European species of straw- 
berry (F. collina) very much resembles the 
common wildling, except for its fruit and 
runners. The latter are short and not 
composed of successive joints, while the 
fruit is pale greenish-white in colour, with 
a brownish tinge on the sunward side. 
Moreover, the sepals of the calyx stick to 
the fruit when ripe, and are pulled off with 
difficulty, leaving a bleached, star-shaped 
mark: hence its Continental name of 
 fraise étoilée."" The flavour isstrong, 
musky and of the hautbois type. This 
species of strawberry has never been grown 
in English gardens save as a curiosity, 
and there is no evidence of its use in 
hybridisation. Thomas Andrew Knight, 
the first English hybridist—as distinct from 
mere seed-sowers—makes no mention of it. 

The so-called Indian strawberry 
(F. indica)—widely distributed throughout 
Central Asia and the Japanese islands—is in 
certain respects unique, being prostrate in habit and 
bearing yellow flowers (instead of the usual white) sur- 
rounded by a strongly developed green ruff or calyx. 
The numerously produced crimson fruits, each about the 
size of a small cherry, are carried singly at the summit 
of an upright stalk. They make a decorative and 
attractive addition to the rock garden in autumn, but 
are completely devoid of flavour. Why this should be 
so in the case of a fruit evidently designed by 
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OF TINNED SARDINES WITH BLACK CURRANTsS ™ 


WHICH WAS CULTIVATED IN THIS COUNTRY uP TO HALF-A-CENTURY AGO. 














Dame Nature to “catch the eye”’ is a question not 
easily answered by evolutionists; but there it is! 

The Virginian strawberry (F. virginica), whose 
home is the North American continent—more especially 
Canada and the Eastern States—was brought to 
Europe as long ago as 1629, and although neglected at 
first, was much cultivated during the following cen- 
tury, chiefly in France. The colour of the ripe fruit 
is deep red, and its flavour pleasing ; but it is seldom 
grown nowadays except for hybridisation. 

Probably the “dam ”’ out of which 
came most of our modern strawberries 
is F. chiloensis, the South American 
species, brought to France in 1715, and 
soon introduced to England. The 
relatively large size of its fruits and 
their excellent flavour were accentuated 
by various crossings, from which sprang 
such early prodigies as ~ Ananas,” 
“ Keen’s Seedling’’ and ‘“ British 
Queen.” The old idea was that the 
hautbois played no part in these achieve- 
ments, because its chromosome number 
differs from that of the Chilean species. 
It has been pointed out, however, that 
some of the old strawberries, judging 
from their descriptions, were apparently 
of hautbois ancestry. Furthermore, the 
original plants of F. chiloensis brought 
to France by Frézier and grown com- 
mercially near Brest, were all females, 
and it is known that among the varieties 
used as pollenisers the hautbois was 
present. Despite the geneticists, there- 
fore, it looks as if the hautbois has made 
a paternal contribution to the strains 
culminating in our up-to-date stocks, 
although conclusive scientific proof is 
lacking. An important factor in the 
maintenance of these stocks is the 
ingrained habit of most strawberries to 
multiply by stolons, or “‘ runners,’’ the nodes or joints 
of which send down roots into the soil and develop 
into young plants. Since these are the direct offspring 
of the parents its characters are passed to them without 
change or appreciable loss of quality ; whereas in the 
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POSSESSING A STRONG AND PECULIAR FLAVOUR OFTEN DESCRIBED AS “A MIXTURE 


THE wip HaUuTBors, F. ¢latior, 


Photograph reproduced by Courtesy of Vilmorin-Andrieux. 


case of plants raised from seed (when this is obtain- 
able) such parental characters are frequently altered 
or lost. Hence, “ vegetative’’ as distinct from 
‘sexual "’ reproduction is favoured by plant-breeders 
as the surest way of perpetuating desirable varieties 
as these appear. 

In conclusion, the writer desires to offer his thanks 
to Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux, of Paris, for permissiou 
to reproduce their photograph of the hautbois. 
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faas EVENTS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
NEWS FROM THREE COUNTRIES. 


WHO GATHERED IN 0’CONNELI 


SOME OF THE 70,000 
IRELAND BILL. 


A DUBLIN PROTEST MEETING: 
STREET ON MAY I3 TO LISTEN TO POLITICAL LEADERS DENOUNCING THE 
The introduction of the Ireland Bill in Parliament, in which Britain undertakes that the status of Northern 
Ireland shall only change at Northern Ireland’s own wish, was the cause of a heated protest meeting 

in Dublin on May 13, addressed by Mr. Costello, Mr. De Valera and others. 

AFTER AN EXPLOSION WHICH CLOSED A NEW YORK TRAFFIC ARTERY FOR SEVERAI 

HOURS: FIREMEN AND POLICE EXAMINING BURNT-OUT TRUCKS IN THE HOLLAND TUNNEL, 
On Friday, May 13, a lorry carrying carbon-disulphide blew up in a 1}-mile tunnel under the Hudson 
River, linking New York and New Jersey. Fire broke out, nine other lorries were affected and 

thirty people were overcome by fumes. The fire was extinguished after four hours 


LONDON TO PARIS IN TWENTY-ONE-AND-A-HALF MINUTES THE HAWKER P.1052 

EXPERIMENTAL JET FIGHTER WHICH ESTABLISHED A NEW SPEED RECORD ON MAY 13. 

On May 13, Mr. T. S. Wade, flying the new experimental jet fighter, the Hawker P.1052 (swept-back wing 

Rolls-Royce Nene turbo-jet engine), flew from London Airport to Villacoublay Airfield, Paris, in 
38 secs. 


21 mins. 27 4-5Sth secs., beating the previous record of 27 mins. 
. We: AE: 


FOR THE FIRST TIME: THE BRITISH 


HAULS THE BOAT-TRAIN 
VICTORIA ON MAY TI5,. 


AN ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
BOAT - TRAIN LEAVING 


RAILWAYS NEWHAVEN-DIEPPE 
On the morning of May 15 the coaches of the Newhaven-Dieppe boat-train were hauled from Victoria 
This locomotive is 


THE START OF THE FIRST BRITISH GRAND PRIX AT SILVERSTONE, NORTHANTS: THE not by a steam ~ yy wat BY . electric locomotive of waens type. " 
° te) m 
EVENTUAL WINNER, BARON DE GRAFFENREID (NO. 2), CAN BE SEEN AT THE EXTREME LEFT. said to capable of hauling trains at a speed up P 
The first British Grand Prix (300 miles), organised by the R.A.C. at Silverstone, Northants, saw the victor 
of the Swiss, Baron E. de Graffenreid, in a Maserati at a speed of 77°31 m.p.h. The second was 
Mr. F. R. Gerard (No. 7) in his pre-war E.R.A. Third was the Frenchman Rosier, in a Talbot. 
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SWISS PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION VISITING H.M.S. V/CTORF AND PHOTOCRAPHED OPENED AS A FOLK MUSEUM AND DESTINED TO BE THE CENTRE OF A FOLK PARK 
BLAISE CASTLE HOUSE, AT HENBURY, NEAR BRISTOL, BUILT BY PATEY IN 1795. 
k musev 


WITH (CENTRE) ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ALGERNON U. WILLIS. 
During their visit to Great Britain, which began on May 4, at the invitation of Parliament, the Swiss Blaise Castle House, which belongs to the Bristol Corporation, was opened on May 6 as a k 
the Admiralty and saw H.M.< devoted to illustrate aspects of the life of the people. The estate is to be developed as a folk par 
mm the Scandinavian plan, but at present 


Parliamentary Delegation travelled to Portsmouth as the guests of 
Victory, and were received by the C.-in-C. Portsmouth, Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. U. Willis the exhibition is confined to the mansion 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


tos. 6d.), could hardly call it easy to read. He might say that it could not have | 

For the subject is chaos—a community 
in the melting-pot, in the contortions of a monstrous rebirth. 

By the spring of 1922 the rootless, bleak industrial town of Odenburg has reached a_ | 

It is shattered, spectre-ridden, fevered with guilt and shame, 


been made easy, without falsifying the subject. 


high point of incoherence. 
drained of vitality and purpose. Its one essential fact 
is the war. Everything within it or around it—stagnation, 
ferment, order or revolt—is just the war in another shape, 
and beyond the war it can’t go. All classes bear the 
stamp of this pervasive experience. Survivors of the old 
régime are stalking round, grotesque and brittle as 
mummies. The workers have become a grey, stunted 
underworld with alien eyes. The young have missed 
their youth and future ; they have had nothing, and they 
can have nothing, except the war. Yet on the surface, 
a pretence of normal life is kept up—even a factitious 
gaiety. There are profiteers among the famished. There 
are parties in the once-pleasant houses, in spite of shoddy 
clothes and not quite enough to eat. 

The Erkmanns’ used to be a pleasant house, and even 
now it has a certain look of oasis, of calm and harmony. 
That is Lisa’s doing. To her the outer world is unreal ; 
she lingers in her own world of private meanings, intimate 
enjoyments. But she cannot exclude the war. Cavalry 
Captain Erkmann is extinguished“by it; he has turned 
Social Democrat, he will vote and even pray for the 
Republic—but he can’t quite believe. And the children 
are emotionally homeless. The youngest, Emil, seems to 
be possessed, to hate all mankind. Walther, the schoolboy, 
is a desperate though silent captive; in time he will 
simply fly away. But Gerhardt has to lead and be 
admired. He was designed for the Colonial Service— 
now there are no colonies ; and so he works in a factory, 
and takes up with the New Revolution. Partly for 
revenge on all the criminals, the profiteers, the old men 
who lost the war; partly because Otto Wehnbehle is on 
the other side. Gerhardt was Otto’s friend and patron at 
school, but now that smooth young man has shot ahead. 
He is a plutocrat, a bank director—and in Odenburg he 
leads the Wild Swans. As the Swans are counter- 
revolutionary, Gerhardt turns Red, of course. 

But even then he can’t assert himself. The workers 
prove a dead weight ; the rest are childish dilettanti, and 
they don’t admire him enough. Otto and his private 
army are really going somewhere; Otto will get him 
in the end. 

A brilliant impressionism, a number of astounding 
scenes. But it is hard going. The novel might itself 
be German—which I don’t entirely mean as a compliment. 
With all its inwardness, it is a shade pretentious, pseudo- 
profound ; and though elaborate in style, it is sometimes 
awkward and ungrammatical. 

Whereas, in ‘“‘ Rumming Park,'’ by John Mortimer 
(Bodley Head; 8s. 6d.), scene, style and touch are all 
as “mere English” as it is possible to be. If one can 
believe Mr. Venesco the archzologist (not that one can), 
the village of Rumming has been “ isolated from every 
civilising invasion for the last five thousand years.” It 
is now invaded by a Progressive candidate for Parliament. 
Charles’s main concern is with the neighbouring town of 
Hanbury, but since Rumming Park is empty and belongs 
to his father-in-law, it seems a good place to live. And 
being there, of course, he must attempt to stir up the 
villagers. A worse than slippery Job: their intrigues 
are many and perplexing, their political ideas non-existent, 
or at least ungetatable. The only bait they show signs 
of rising to is, unhappily, the old Colonel at the Lodge—the 
dead hand of feudal tyranny. That question of a footpath 
through Rumming Park really does excite them; and 
of course it is Charles’s duty to resist tyranny—father- 
in-law or not. But nothing ever goes right at Rumming. 
The dispute is all a muddle, the demonstration turns out 
a fiasco ; and though the Colonel takes no offence—indeed, 
he never realises what it was all about—Charles's adored 
wife is very angry. And the villagers suspect everyone ; 
and how they voted in the end will never be known. 

But I am giving no idea of this fantastic, whimsical 
tragi-comedy. For the relation between Catherine and 
Charles has its tragic side. But even that is light as air, 
while the village humours, feuds and cross-purposes are 
too many to recount, and rich in surprise, This author 
has a touch of magic—and so much charm ! 

None of the stories in “‘ The Wrong Set,’’ by Angus 
Wilson (Secker and Warburg ; 8s. 6d.), could be accused 
of charm; “ brilliance '’ may be the word again. But 
here it is a realistic, a scalpel-brilliance; the writer's 
taste and talent are for exposure. I can’t agree with the 
jacket, that in the first place he makes one laugh ; the 
only satire in the book which struck me as at all funny 
was “Crazy Crowd.” Here an innocent young man is 
being presented to his girl's family, with more than the 
usual qualms. They all sound so wonderful, so lovably 
unorthodox, so much alive—won’t they think him dull ? 
The meeting takes place, and his reaction quickly changes 
from a dropped jaw to a blind fury. Not even the “ crazy 
Cockshotts "" seem designed to amuse ; they are designed 
to be shown up, but here amusement breaks in. Else- 
where, the exposure is nearly everything. Vulgarity and 


moral squalor, narrowness and self-deception and the crawling secrets of domesticity— 
those are the unpleasing targets. Sometimes we unearth something even worse, as in the 
; but as a rule the atmosphere is merely soulless. It is 
The author has an ear for dialogue and for the cliches which brand their 


grand guignol of “ Raspberry Jam" 


“ Still Waters,”’ by E. C. Lorac (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is an excursion to Lunesdale, among 
the Lancashire fells. The farm of Broadgarth is for sale, and Caroline Bourne, who wants 
to settle down near her friends the Hoggetts, has decided to bid for it. 
a lot of unexplained competition—even the auctioneer seems hostile—but she carries the day. 

And then a friend of hers, an architect, is knocked out on a moonlight stroll to the copse. 
And two young locals disappear. Giles Hoggett scents a crime, and Chief Inspector 
Macdonald seems to back him up. But the solution is quiet enough ; the charm is in 


the landscape and local colour. ea 






CHESS NOTES 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


I once entertained Newell Banks, for twenty-five years 
U.S. checkers (draughts) champion, and a most amusing 
fortnight we had, comparing our respective games. He 
used to give combined chess and draughts exhibitions, 
tackling simultaneously, say, twenty opponents at draughts 
and ten at chess, and. was far better at chess than I at 
draughts. Undoubtedly the most spectacular performance 
of his life was to defeat both Marshall and Kashdan in an 
American Chess tournament, when those two were at the 
height of their powers and indisputably the strongest two 
U.S. chess players alive. Though he lost to a number of 
less important contenders and finished well down the list, 
it was the worst body-blow chess had suffered since Edgar 
Allan Poe in (was it?) “ The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” 
called draughts the deeper game. 

Newell Banks confided his secret to me. He had 
observed that when all the pieces have been exchanged off 
and only kings and a few pawns remain, chess begins to 
show a great resemblance to draughts, and the duller 
the position in the eyes of most chess players, the greater 
this resemblance. Aided by a little good fortune, he 
succeeded in simplifying down each of these critical games 
in turn. Then the fun (for Newell Banks) started; in 
positions which, to the chess masters, were hardly worth 
playing on, he was in his element and created wins out of 
nothing. 

Chess is protean, not one game, in fact, but many. 
There is more difference between a queen and pawn end- 
game on the one hand and complicated sacrificial attack 
on the other, than between bridge and _ bezique. 
To show the delightful finesses which even pawn play can 
hold, I quote this week a classic composition by Reti. 

White’s pawn seems doomed ; the enemy king can win 
it within a couple of moves, whether it tries to go forward 
to queen or not. Very much stronger seems Black’s pawn, 
which is coming down the board towards us—how can 
White's king, already two squares behind, ever catch it ? 
In spite of all appearances, White, to move; can draw the 
game. Can you find how? Cover the lower part of this 
column if you really wish to test yourself, for it is there 
you will find the so.ution. 


PROBLEM No. 2. 
BLACK 
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SOLUTION TO CHESS PROBLEM NO. 2. 

1. K-Kt7 P-R4 

2. K-B6 P-R5 

The pawn must go on, otherwise White’s king would 
catch it next move. 

3. K-Ks! P-R6 
Otherwise the pawn could be caught by K-Bs. 
4. K-Q6! | and if 4... .P-R7 ; 5. P-B7 ; K-Kt2 ; 

6. K-Q7 and both pawns queen, leaving the position quite 
drawn. 


An artistic study with a purely geometric motif—a 
striking illustration of the quaint links between chess and 
both art and science. 











Curiously, there is the publication. 
work in colour, 


21s.), we have a more 
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PORTRAITS AND POT-BOILING. 
HE warmest admirer of “ The Overseer,’’ by Peter Vansittart (Chapman and Hall; | AS is the case with so many expressions of everyday use, it would be interesting to know 


who coined the phrase “ pot-boiler.” The painter J. C. Ibbetson once said it was 
Gainsborough who, when asked why he, the charming landscape painter, took to portrait- 
painting, answered “‘to make the pot boil.” According to Dr. Mary Woodall it was 
Gainsborough’s misfortune that he lived in the great age of portrait-painting and that he 
was so successful in pleasing his patrons. For all that, as she makes quite clear in her 


most interesting contribution to the British Painters 
Series, “ Gainsborough '’ (Phoenix House; 16s.), he 
achieved his first professional success as a landscape 
painter, but found he could not make a living by land- 
scape alone, so turned to portraits. He was certainly no 
“ pot-boiler’’ in the sense that some of his illustrious 
forerunners were. When Van Dyck settled in England 
in 1632, he established a workshop where portraits were 
produced with a minimum of labour. Sir Peter Lely 
followed suit, and Kneller was even more blatant, appoint- 
ing each assistant to a particular province of the portrait 
commissions he undertook.-..Gaimsborough, for his part, 
blended his commercial portraiture with his love for 
landscape. He painted many of his sitters, as Dr. Woodall 
observes, against landscape backgrounds, “‘ with the wind 
blowing through their hair.” Not always, of course. At 
Bath, with society flocking to his studio, he abandoned 
the simple, unconventional attitudes of the early portraits 
in favour of the more formal compositions which appealed 
to the elegant eighteenth century. It was at Bath that 
he looked for inspiration to Van Dyck, whose work could 
be studied in the great country houses of the neighbour- 
hood ; and it was his admiration for Van Dyck which 
led him to adopt a fancy-dress version of the costume of 
Cavalier England for a number of his portraits, including 
the famous “‘ Blue Boy.”” Dr. Woodall knows her subject 
intimately and in her study of the man and his genius 
she gives an authoritative work which cannot fail to 
appeal to the general reader no less than the student 
of this truly English artist. 

Gainsborough’s later work is often likened to that of 
the Frenchman Watteau, because of its grace and lightness 
of touch. Which lends additional interest to the first 
English translation of a delightful and informative work 
on six famous French artists: ‘“‘ French XVIII-Century 
Painters,’’ by Edmond and Jules de Goncourt (Phaidon ; 
tos. 6d.). The six are Watteau, Boucher, Chardin, 
La Tour, Greuze and Fragonard ; and one of the first things 
we read about the first-named is that he renewed the 
quality of grace “... that indefinable touch that 
bestows upon woman a charm, a coquetry, a beauty 
that is beyond mere physical beauty.”” With Boucher, on 
the other hand, voluptuousness is the essence of his 
ideal. “... how well he understands the indiscreet 
pose, the coquetry of relaxed postures, the provocation 
of Nonchalance.” Fragonard is described as a sketcher of 
genius, a master of the first thought, of the preliminary 
indication, and Greuze as the painter of the illusion who 
spoke directly to the sensibilities of his period. Robin 
Ironside, the translator, has done his work well and 
provides an appreciative introduction. 
hundred illustrations. 

In the winter of 1947-48, a lecture on an English 
artist was delivered at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
the Kunsthistorisch Institut of the University of Utrecht, 
the Koninklijk Oudheidkundig Genootschap at Amster- 
dam and the Courtauld Institute of Art. The subject 
was Nicholas Hilliard, the first of the great English por- 
trait painters, and the lecturer was John Pope-Hennessy. 
It now appears in book form under the title ‘“‘ A Lecture 
on Nicholas Hilliard '’ (Home and Van Thal; ros. 6d.), 
illustrated with a number of the artist’s miniatures and, 
for comparison, those of other artists; for in reviewing 
Hilliard’s achievements, Mr. Pope-Hennessy relates it 
to the Continental tradition of Court portraiture. Born 
in the last year of the reign of Henry VIII. he was, at 
the age of thirteen, already producing portrait miniatures, 
and somewhere about 1572 was officially established as 
Court Limner, with a monopoly over miniature portraits 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Reverting to the French artists of the eighteenth 
century, many of them found in costume a delightful 
means of expressing a sentiment. Indeed, it became 
the vogue to dress a la Watteau, while Boucher and 
Fragonard likewise displayed a distinct feeling for dress. 
The same attitude is to be found in Dietz Edzard who, 
though born in Bremen, found in Paris his spiritual home, 
and there captured in his canvases the charm of the 
Parisian atmosphere, According to Dr. Gerd Muehsam, 
librarian at the Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Sciénce and Art in New York, women are the focus of 
Edzard’s artistic endeavours. He paints them in the 
most intimate surroundings of feminine paraphernalia : 
at the dressing-table, at the milliner’s, enjoying an 
aperitif at the café, in the ballroom, at the opera. , 
Muehsam’s monograph, “ D. Edzard’’ (H. Bittner and 
Co. : New York; $7.50), with its 110 illustrations, should 
interest many in this country where opportunities of 
seeing the artist’s work are few and far between. 

Another book on painting by an American author is 
“Milestones of American Painting in Our Century,’’ 
by Frederick S. Wight (Max Parrish ; 21s.), which first of 
all tells the story of the coming-of-age of American art 


and then, in fiftyebrief sketches, assays the life and work of as many painters of the 
period. Each of these sketches is accompanied by’ a reproduction of the artist’s work. 
As a cross-section of contemporary American art it is illuminating to the English student. 

More appealing to English art lovers will doubtless be “Art Review: A Survey of 
British Art in all its Branches during 1948 "’ (Artist Publishing Co. ; 8s. 6d.). 
range from the Royal Academy and other Exhibitions to industrial design, from marine 
painting to humorous drawing. The reproductions, coversl in colour, are a feature of 


Its contents 


Lovers of Van Gogh-will appreciate a “ picture book ”’ of twenty-two reproductions of his 
ied by notes and an Introduction. Eleven of the pictures have 
already appeared in a Faber Gallery production, but in “Van Gogh,’’ by Philip James {Faber ; 
t form than is possible in the Gallery series. A chronological 


| eee agp Ba : 
summary of Van Gogh's life and a bibliographical note are included.—W R. CaLverrt. 
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Fine 
Fearls 




















“THE LADIES’ HANGER CASE” 


Designed to carry clothes securely packed without 
creasing, bottom of case for lingerie, etc., simple 


effective, de in Wine, 
ew ont Tan. Size 21°x 18" x 8". Price £14.5.6 


Suit cases to match in stock. 


THE BERKELEY O 
O AMBASSADOR 


TRAILER CARAVAN 











ZA . 
Pm are correct for every occasion. 


And, more perhaps than any other jewel 





their beauty enhances the beauty of the 
woman who wears them. Time and 
place make no difference to the ‘rightness’ 


of pearls. The pearl has a longer story 





—a more romantic one —than any other 


Of all the fascinating features you will appreciate in the 
* Ambassador,’ we have space to mention just one—the 
concealed pull-down bed; double-size, with a luxuriously ’ 
restful fitted mattress. You can leave it made up, everything The 
is hidden in the wall during the day! The second bedroom 
offers the alternative of two single beds or one double bed. GOLDSMITHS & 
Details will be sent on request, or you can see the 
‘ Ambassador’ at any of the many distributors and agents SILVERSMITHS 


throughout the country. S . 
outt!® on CARAVANIA LIMITED COMPANY L 


200/220 Cricklewood Broadway, London NW2 Tel. Gladstone 3434 


BERKELEY COACHWORK LIMITED 


de, B AfaneAchi Tel. Biggleswade 2285/6 


jewel in the world. 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.! 





| NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT ANYWHERE ~- TELEPHONE REGENT 302! 
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YET ANOTHER ACHIEVEMENT! 
(7 





AUSTIN A90 makes 


63 RECORDS 
on ESSO PETROL 


In the recent record-breaking run at Indianapolis, 
U.S.A., a stock model Austin A 90 Atlantic Convertible 
was driven for seven days and nights at an average speed 
ef 70.54 miles per hour. 
This remarkable performance by a British car established 


63 records—on petrol supplied by ESSO. 


It pays to sax€sso 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
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Possession with Versuenality < 
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Many MG owners swear that their cars — inanimate 


objects—have clearly defined personalities, and respond, 


\« 


\ 


as dogs or horses will, to their moods. If you take 


inanimate as meaning “without a soul of its own” 


\ 


perhaps it’s not the word for an MG after all. Owners 


SAE 


AWN 
NN 


have been confirmed in their ideas on finding that, to us, 


their car is no mere number but a spirited being which 


So 


master is entitled to be fully informed of the rights and 


must be fed and groomed with infinite care, and whose \ 
S 
duties of ownership. This is one of the ways in which we 
. Y 


are working to maintain the MG breed. 


Yy 
Uj, 
NN 








oe 
THE MG CAR COMPANY LTD., ABINGDON-ON-THAMES N —— 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid.,Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W 1 
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‘S 
‘PRUHT’ 
is praised 
at parties | 


RUHT — which, by the way, is 

pronounced ‘ Proot’— is also | 
pronounced excellent by everyone 
who tries it. At every kind of festive 
occasion, Pruht gets wholehearted | 
applause. Its primary function is 
as an aperitif, but the general view 
is that whether you drink Pruht 
before meals, after meals, or 
between meals because you just 
happen to feel that way, it’s a truly 
delightful drink. Your wine 
merchant stocks Pruht; the price 
is twenty-seven shillings, and 





sees & | WILLIAM YOUNGER’S 





*PRUHT' is a 





Rawlings & Sons (London) Led. 











SAUCES 
MADE FOR 
THE 


CONNOISSEUR 
ema 








SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE. 
ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 








| Manufactured entirely in London, England 


PIPE CRAF 


LONDON 1612 


| A sweet pipe. A comfortable pipe. Well- 
jmade and well-balanced. A Barling, the 
|pipe that always gives a satisfactory smoke 
right from the first fill. Take care of your 
Barling Pipe— supplies are still limited. 


Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS 
(Established in London 1812) 
2 “Makers of the World's Finest Pipes’’ 
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Praiseworthy Potion No. 3 SCOTCH ALE | Ge —*” 
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Pedi gree Pullover 















Our Man’s Shop has a nice 
habit of specialising 

in the finest specimens of 
Scotch-knit pullover. 

This one (sleeveless) is of 
the softest, most highly- 
bred wool, beautifully ¢ Pars 
shaped and finished. In E > ar BY APPOINTMENT 

natural and plain colours. ‘ Gin Distillers to HM King George V/ 
sizes 36” to 46”. Price 38/4 BOOTH'’S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 


Our Man’s Shop 
is now just inside 
the main Regent 


Street entrance. 





Combines its own 
face lotion * 





—_ 


YG 


Samer, here. 






and so shave - | 


all of us | 


Mae Why is an Ingramshave different ? 


The rich bil'owy lather contains 
an after-shave lotion with a before- 
shave action. Your skin is protected 
against razor scrape. Ingram’s is the 
crear you’ve been hoping for. Cool 
and smooth. In tubes everywhere. 
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but throughout the whole country 
more and more people are reading 


/ Gry The A a \ 
MANCHESTER °° 


GUARDIAN 





The GUARDIAN is a complete newspaper. 


Oda copy from YOUR newsagent 


9 you have any difficulty in getting the paper, write to us. OS 











haks of Olegeand 


As agents for the great Swiss House of 
Universal Geneve, our unique position to 
supply and service high-grade watches, 
especially calendar watches, 
is backed by 25 years’ 
experience and the finest 
selection in London. 
















UNIVERSAL 
CALENDAR WATCH 
A precision watch 
giving time, day, date 
and phase of moon. 
Price £27.10.0 


Write for details to (Dept. 20) 


G & M LANE & CO. LTD 
15 NEW BOND ST. W1 


108 PICCADILLY Wi 
(Park Lane Hotel) 

























DOLCIN has brought relief to 
countless sufferers from rheumatic 
disorders in America and Canada. 
NOW it is being made available for 
you. A compound of succinate- 
salicylate, DOLCIN provides 
PROMPT RELIEF from the pain- 
ful symptoms of Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Neuritis, Lumbago and 
Fibrositis. PROLONGED 
RELIEF is also given because 
DOLCIN contains substances which 
improve the supply of blood and 
oxygen to the affected tissues. 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
GW... 


I know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 


Precisely, but why the difference ? 


Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’: finest 
wine countries, it couldn’t compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 

Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 





THE 


So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 

Were South African wines well- 
known here before the vreference 
twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not likely 
to lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden again. It 
wouldn’t make sense. 


So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 


You certainly can, and very soon, 
” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 





CHOCOLATE 


OF THE 


CONNOISSEUR 














IDOL CIN 


REG. TRADE MARK 


AN IMPORTANT AMERICAN DISCOVERY FOR RELIEVING 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURITIS 









OVERSEAS 


oe ae 


DOLCIN has PROMPT ACTION 
and is also NON-TOXIC: it will 
not harm the heart or any other 
organ and can be safely taken for 
long periods to eliminate the 
rheumatic activity in severe cases. 
Your chemist stocks DOLCIN. 
Try it today if you suffer from any 
of the ailments in the rheumatic 
group. 100 tablets for 10/- includ- 
ing purchase tax. 


* DOLCIN * 


110 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, 5S.W.1 













When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT? cigarettes 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 
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Styled by Swan and fashioned by fine craftsmen. 
Swan shoes are not too plentiful at present, but 
you will find limited supplies at the better shops 
and stores. 


For men’s shoes by CROCKETT & JONES LTD., NORTHAMPTON, ask for ‘HEALTH’ brand | 
cvs1s0 
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“What price ?” 


asks your Undies 


“What’s the market price of a good bargain?” ask your 
nylon-tricot undies—and the answer's pure poetry : 

“Nylon-tricot’s so much stronger a 
That its life a great deal longer 
Is. =, 
Nothing lasts and lasts like Nylon 
(Meditate a little while on 
This).” 









It’s a fact that nylon-tricots cost a bit more 
than some others. But then they last, by a 
safe reckoning, AT LEAST THREE 
TIMES AS LONG .. . longer than 
anything else you can buy. And all the 
while they look and feel as lovely as new. 
And all the while they save you 
troning-time, mending-time, 


Nylon. tricot shillings and pence. 


lasts and lasts 
{s/ All shops will soon show nylon-tricot undies 








Horro ckses 
oe the Greatest lame 
[ rs ln Colin 












From the earliest days domestic history, good 
household linen has Ad the subject of great pride 
and for generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 
quality the world over. 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. 


Mibemer 
on 











MORROCKSES. CREWOSONW & CO TOM, MANCHESTER, BOLTOM,. LOND 
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Optical discovery atows you 


to see right through ref 


Saunas 





HERE AT LAST is a way to cut out summer 
glare without dimming the things you want 
to see. Ordinary sun glasses—even the 
best makes—darken everything you look 
at. Only with Polaroid Day Glasses and 
Sunshields can you forget the glare, see 
eveiy detail and colour. These glasses are 
made in different styles and colours: so 
you'll easily find a pair that you really like. 
They are wonderfully light and comfortable 
to wear and absolutely safe for your eyes. 

Ideal for holiday makers, cyclists, 
fishermen, motorists, yachtsmen and 
many others. * 


@®., 
‘Polaroid 
DAY GLASSES & SUNSHIELDS 


Prices from 15/6 (Plus !|'2 purchase tax) 


POLARIZERS (UNITED KINGDOM) LTD 
21/22 GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, W.1. 


*& Regd. Trade Mark Patented in U.S.A., 
Great Britain and other countries 


SEAGER 





MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
32/4 per bottle 
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HOW POLAROID 
GLASSES WORK 


a. Bright white light from the sun 
strikes a coloured surface. 


b. Some rays bounce off as white 
glare; others are reflected to the 
eye as useful ‘seeing’ rays that 
show the colour and detail of the 
surface. 


c. Ordinary tinted glass dims the 
glare and the useful * seeing’ light 
as well. t 


d. Polaroid Day Glasses and Sun- 
shields cut out annoying white 
glare, but let the * seeing * light pass 
through—thus revealing all the 
detail and full colour. 


Polaroid Day Glasses and Sunshields 
from opticians, chemists and leading 
stores. 
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MODERN medical science has proved that for real relief from 


pain, what is needed is not one remedial agent, but a com- 


bination of four. 


* These four agents — acetylsalicylic acid, phenacetin and 
codeine (which are sedatives) and caffeine (which is a 


stimulant) combined together—act synergistically in‘*C Ogene’. 


That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for quick and satisfying 


relief of headaches, rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, 


neuralgia, and for help against colds. 


No harmful after-effects. 


Non-habit forming. 


1/3 from all chemists. 


‘COGENE’ 


BRAND TABLETS 


the modern formula for the 4-way relief of pain 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ 


PRODUCT 
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ill to do good... 


The N.S.P.C.C. has received thousands of kind lega- 
a cies since it started 60 years ago, and each one of 
these has meant the rescue of children suffering from 
cruelty and neglect. No other society carries out 
quite the same functions as the N.S.P.C.C., which | 
never prosecutes except in the most hardened cases 
— preferring, wherever possible, to give the practical 
assistance and skilled advice that will rebuild family 


life. You can therefore feel confident that a bequest to the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children will be | 


used for the greatest possible good. 


Please remember the 





NS PCC 


President: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 














INFORMATION GLADLY SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION TO THE DIRECTOR, N.S.P.C.C., 
ee VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. "PHONE GERRARD 2774 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co 
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15 minutes’ pleasure and satisfaction 
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NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 
ASK YOUR AETAMER 
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BY APPOINTMENT, BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 


TO H.M. THE KING 


SFA CORB’S 
Cream Crackers and Water Biscuits 


The Original and Best Cream Cracker 
and the Water Biscuit with the 
nutty flavour people like 
* 
Also specially packed for World Wide Export 


* 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.— This periostical 
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Tons Under His Thumb 


heavy 


Manual effort is reduced to a minimum at Dagenham. By 
using the mono-rail conveyor, gravity roller, conveyor chute 
and skids, trucking and man-handling are practically 
eliminated. Cranes, electric-hoists, hydraulically operated 
clamping devices, magnetic chucks — at all stages and 
in all departments, mechanical contrivances and power 
are available to save human effort. Great weights can be 
lifted and moved by the pressure of a finger or thumb on 
a switch. This is not merely humanitarian policy, it is 


scientific policy — making machines do the 


FORD ENTERPRISE 





FOR 


work, reducing physical fatigue, so that the 
higher human faculties of intelligence and initiative can 
be maintained at a healthy pitch of efficiency without 
Strain. This is just one of the reasons why the largest 
British Motor 


producers and largest exporters in the 


Industry are 
CARS - VANS TRUCKS TRACTORS & FARM IMPLEMENTS 


BRITISH PROSPERITY 











